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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


The Universities of Europe in their origi- 
nal form were simply bodies corporate; with- 
out local habitation or any vested endow- 
ment. Sometimes they consisted of the Pro- 
fessors, Masters, and other officers, some- 
times of the students alone. In either case 
they were open, not close corporations, though 
the constituency was more extended in the 
one case than in the other. But when all 
graduates were entitled to teach, no close 
corporation could be formed by the faculties 
of any University ; and indeed so great was 
the number of Professors, Doctors, Masters, 
Readers, ordinary and extraordinary, that 
those of Paris might of themselves have 
formed the population entire of a small city. 
There are, we believe, about two thousand 
members of Convocation now in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford ; how much greater must have 
been the numbers in the Fourteenth Century 
in the University of Paris? With such a body 
a close corporation was impossible. The Uni- 
versities were thus great literary republics, 
hemmed in on all sides by the institutions of 
feudalism. 

This liberal organization gave to them a 
wonderful power of spontaneous develope- 
ment, and large capacities for the satisfaction 
of the growing demands of education ; but 
they enjoyed no revenues adequate to the 
functions which they were calculated to dis- 
charge. In the earlier times the teachers 
apparently sought no emolument: and were 
not only content, but able to be content, with 
the reputation which they acquired, or the 
consciousness of their usefulness. Issuing 
from the monasteries, where they had a se- 
cure, if meagre support, gain was no object 
of their teachings. Their hearers finding 
bread and shelter in the religious houses of 
the neighbourhood, or receiving them from 
the charity of the people, or procuring them 
by the fruits of their own exertions, needed 


no special endowment for their maintenance, 
but obtained learning without money and 
without price. This simple state of things 
could not, however, continue, when the func- 
tion of teaching became a regular and habit- 
ual profession, and the multitude of the 
learners increased so rapidly as to exceed 
the means of the most liberal charity, wheth- 
er extended by public institutions, organized 
for other purposes, or by private individuals. 
Neither did it remain possible to find ade- 
quate labour for their hands to do, to support 
such vast hordes of transient and strange 
visitors. New arrangements were thus re- 
quired for the maintenance of both studenls 
and professors, though mendicancy long con- 
tinued to be, and still seems to be in Germa- 
ny, a recognized method of support, during 
the term of the collegiate career, for the 
poorer members of the University. 


It was a great privilege and a great bene- 
fit enjoyed by the students of the Middle 
Age, that they lodged where they pleased, 
and lived as they chose, or as they could af- 
ford, working daily for their scanty support, 
if without other means, and able to devote 
the remainder of their time to study, without 
apprehending on this account sneers, neg- 
lect, or disappointment. But this chance 
was found insufficient of itself for the main- 
tenance of all, and the teachers, whose time 
was occupied in studious preparation, could 
not participate in the advantage. Something 
more thus became requisite for them, even 
before the necessity of any similar provision 
was acutely felt by their pupils. This wans 
was not experienced, of course, by such ef 
the Professors’ as possessed ecclesiastical 
benefices, or were members of the monaste- 
ries ; but there were others diffeyéntly situ- 
ated, for whom annual collections among the 
students were made, or salaries created by 
public grant. In the latter case it appears 
to have been contrary to custongand statuto- 
ry enactinent for the Professorg/to exact or 
receive any thing for the? 
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The fees of tuition were, however, trifling 
in amount compared with the other expenses 
incident to University life, during a resi- 
dence, which was ordinarily prolonged for 
many years. ‘T'o relieve the poorer students 
of those charges for food and lodging which 
were necessarily incurred by them, endow- 
ments in various forms were introduced at an 
early period. We have already secn that 
the City of Vercelli stipulated to lendt ten thou- 


sand libri to the scholars who might frequent | 


its University: but the most common, as 
well as the most serviceable form of endow- 
ment, was by the establishment of Colleges. 

To modern apprehension the distinction 
between Universities and Colleges appears 
to be a difference of degree, rather than of 
kind: but it was not so in their original in- 
ception. The University was an incorpora- 
tion for the purpose of education; the Col- 
lege, an incorporation, independent of the 
University in great measure, though con- 
nected with it, for the sake of maintenance. 
The University frequently possessed no 
buildings of any sort, not even lecture-rooms: 
the College held lands, tenements, and he- 
reditaments, owned or hired houses for' the 
lodgment of its members, provided a common 
: table for their support, and very commonly 
owned halls for public disputation, or for the 
use of the classes. The object of the Col- 
lege was to provide a support for the poor 


and the needy during the continuance of 


their studies, and of their abode at the Uni- 


versity. It was special in its character, both 





They had their own governors, their own 
statutes, their own funds, and often their own 
instructors to prepare students to attend with 
greater benefit the lectures of the regular 
Professors. The University thus did not 
properly embrace the Colleges, nor was it 
an aggregation of Colleges; but along with 
its other members, not entered in any Col- 
lege. it included also the members the 
iseveral Colleges individually. 
We do not know that we have made this 
,point sufficiently clear, yet it is of the utmost 
|importance for the comprehension of the con- 
‘dition of the medieval Universities them- 
selves, and of the whole history of Universi- 
ty education. The University embraced 
among its meinbers, though not necessarily 
‘among its corporators, the students and their 
officers, the Professors, Doctors, Teachers 
&c., and all persons to whom the privileges 
of the University might extend. It provided 
for the instruction, and in some degree for 
the government of the scholars: and also at 
times for the remuneration of the Instructors: 
but it made no provision, or only a scanty 
and inadequate one for their board and lodg- 
ling. The last was the principal and direct 
aim of the Colleges, though they also sub- 
served other purposes subsidiary to those of 
the University. Every member of the Col- 
leges was thus a member of the University, 
but only some of the members of the Uni- 
versity were also members of the Colleges. 
At least such was the case in early times. 
A great change in the character and the 





of 








with regard to the aims which it contempla-|complexion of the Colleges did, indeed, take 
ted, and the persons who participated in its| place at a subsequent period, when Universi- 
benefits. Any one was admissable, as of|ties were multiplied over the face of Europe, 
course, to the University : but he could only |and, in consequence, the immense concourse 
become a member of the College by direct! of students to a few favoured localities ceased ; 

appointment or adoption. These Colleges|when the number of Colleges in separate 
were limited by the terms of , endowment, | Universities was increased, their wealth aug- 

sometimes to undergraduates, ‘sometimes to| ‘mented, and their plans enlarged; but the 
Doctors, sometimes to students ‘of law, some- consideration of these changes "belongs to a 
times to those of medicine, sometimes to later part of this enquiry. 

those of theology. The grantot of grantors,| The original Colleges were thus eleemosy- 
by whom they might have been established, ‘nary, rather than literary institutions. The 
desiring by the institution to provide a cer- number of their regular members was limited , 

tain support for a certain class of poor schol- and ordinarily small, though they the had priv- 
ars, limited their grants accordingly. The ‘ilege of electing supernumerary and extra-or- 
charter of endowment conferred also on their/dinary members. Each College was placed 
Colleges an erganization comp}éte within it- by the prescription of the founder under the 
self, and distinct nct om thet of the University. |governance of a head, or prior, who had 
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charge of the internal economy of the house, 
and the morals of the beneficiaries.* 

Such in its inception appears to have been 
the simple organization of the Colleges; but 
the plan seems to have been very soon ex- 
tended. First, books, which were then ex- 
pensive instruments of study, were procured 
for the use of the members; then literary 
exercises and disputations were encouraged 
within the walls of the establishment ; then 
teachers were engaged, and sometimes taken 
from the Doctores Regentes of the Universi- 
ty; finally, lecturers or Professors, compe- 
tent and numerous enough to instruct in all 
the departments of a particular branch of Uni- 
versity education, were employed by the 
Colleges, which thus so far rendered the 
University itself nugatory. Other changes 
were also introduced. Boarders for pay 
were accepted by the Colleges; and as their 
means from this source, as well as from the 
rapid increase of the value of their endow- 
ment in lands, benefices, or other property 
increased, new lodgings, halls, or Colleges 
were establiahed, until all those attending 
the University could be accommodated, and 
were admitted into the Colleges. Latterly, 
it came to be the rule that a student to be a 
member of the University must be a mem- 
ber of a particular College—and, except in a 
few priviledged instances, must keep the 
College commons. As these great altera- 
tions advanced, others took place concur- 
rently in the system of instruction. The 
private classes of the College, which had 
been designed as only subsidiary to the plan 
of University education, and to the lectures 
of the regular Professors, were thrown open 
to all the students of the University, and lit- 
tle was then left to the University to do, ex- 
cept to exercise its corporate functions in the 
enactment of statutes, the appointment of 
Officers, now become nearly honorary, the 
examination of the students, and the conces- 
sion of degrees. These functions also re- 
quired an empty formality as their direct im- 
portance was diminished, and were dis- 
charged very much as mere matter of rou- 


a 


The modifications of University procedure, 
which we have noticed, were spread over 
the course of several centuries. It was not 
till the Fifteenth Century that the College 
classes were rendered accessible to all the 
scholars of the University: it was not till 
much later that all the fruits of these changes 
became apparent.* 

The Collegiate foundations date from a 
very early period. The first establishments 
of the kind seem to have been the Hospitia 
provided by the religious orders for the ac- 
commodation of their members when resi- 
dent as students or Professors at the Univer- 
sities. But the regularly endowed Colleges 
themselves were of very early date. The 
oldest, so far as we are aware, was Universi- 
ty College at Oxford founded by William, 
Archdeacon of Durham; but in the {next 
year the most celebrated of all Colleges, the 
Sorbonne, was founded by Robert de Sor- 
bonne, a man of poor and obscure origin, but 
then chaplain to St. Louis, who encouraged 
the foundation by the gift of a mansion in 
Cut-Throat Street. (Rue Coupe Gueule.) 
This College was designed entirely for theo- 
logical students, and was the commencement 
both of the theological celebrity of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and also of that separation 
of theologicabstudents and theological studies 
from the other scholars and studies of the 
University, which was afterwards so marked 
a feature in its constitution. The constant 
liberality of St. Louis to this new establish- 
ment has been held to justify the supposition 
that the monarch was its principal founder, 
though the original impulse may have been 
due to his chaplain. Robert de Sorbonne, 
however, bequeathed to his friend, Geoffrey 
de Bar, the greater part of his estate, which 
was left by the latter to the Sorbonne, thus 
producing the impression that the first be- 
quest had been only a testamentary trust.t 

Other Colleges are discernible about the 
same period in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Paris, the most important of which 
were those known as St. Thomas de Louvre, 
d’Harcourt, and des Bons-Infants, or the 





tine, instead of being the earnest and solemn | 


transactions which they had been in the car-. 
| Ed. 


lier ages. 


*Sir Wm. Hamilton. Discussions. p. 103-6, First Eng. 


t The date ordinarily assigned to the foundation of the 


* Savigny. Hist. du Droit Romain au Moyen Age. vol | Sorbonne is 1252. Savigny gives 1250. The Duc de 


ii. ch. xxi. $85. p. 172. 
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Caraman. 1253. 
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Good Boys’ dlleee’ but the saalinatacl of these 
were not restricted to one particular class of 
students, or one special study. The mem- 
bers of the Collegiate incorporations were 
divided into two classes hospites and sodales, 
and were placed under the governinent of a 
Provisor er Visitor, and a Prior or Head. 

After the middle of the Thirteenth Century 
numerous Colleges were founded in all the 
principal Universities of Europe. Piety, 
benevolence, patriotism, ambition, and fash- 
ion, all concured in encouraging the habit, 
and larger endowments, more splendid edi-| 
fices, and ampler means were accorded, when 
crowned heads began to imitate the wise 
liberality, which had been inaugurated by| 
the joint contributions of the poor and the| 
zealous, and the modest expenditures of the 
religious orders. 

The slight insight given into the internal 
organization of the Sorbonne explains the 
origin of usages which have been transmit- 
ted to modern times, though their original 
significance has been long lost by a gradual 
abandonment of the original purpose. In 
the Aospites and sodales we find the germs of 





poorer students to avail themselves as advan- 
tageously of the opportunities of education 
afforded by the former. The latter provided 
maintenance, lodging, lecture-rooms, and 
moral government—and increased these ser- 
vices by examinations, and instruction subsi- 
diary to the University course. ‘The consti- 
tution of the early Colleges affords a valua- 
ble suggestion towards the solution of a 
practical difficulty which has been sensibly 
felt and has been only imperfectly obviated 


‘in the learned foundations of the United 


States. The problem is to unite entire reli- 
gious toleration with adequate religious in- 
struction—to prevent any religious influence 
or authority from exercising undue control 
over the minds of those who are attached to 
other religious denominations ; while pupils 
of all the denominations shall possess ade- 
quate facilities for instruction in their own 
faith, or rather shall be placed under the reli- 
gious superintendence of their own sect. 
The solution is obvious from an inspection 
of the ancient Colleges. It is to leave to 
the University entirely and alone the charge 
of the general and secular education—to re- 





the Fellows of Oxford and Cambridge. For 


‘quire of it nothing but thorough instruc- 





the former grade two years of study subse-| tion in literature, science, philosophy, &c.,— 
quent to the baccalaureate, were originally and for each religious denomination to es- 
required ; but in a later period it was limi-| tablish special Colleges for the members of 
ted to Doctors. The Provisor or Visitor was their faith, placed under the government of 
the founder, his successor, his representative, | officers of that denomination, and provided 
or the person delegated by him to watch over; with spiritual pastors and masters of their 
the observance of the conditions and aims of| own creed. 
the foundation, and to preside over the de-| The expense of this arrangement might 
liberations of the Academical Council. The be objected to it—but on trial or considera- 
ancient function was thus very different from tion the expenses of such an establishment, 
that assigned to modern Visitors or claimed | would be less than the proportionate share of 
by them ; though the perversion is scarcely | expense incurred in our Colleges and Uni- 
to be compared to that abuse of terms which | versities as now ordered. This provision 
takes place i in some Universities where the would be required only for a limited class of 
governing body is called the Regents—a|students—the rest might live at large. The 
phrase which strictly means an actual Pro-| state of the provision could be regulated so 
fessor—a Doctor engaged in teaching in con-| as to comport with the wealth, the wants, 
tradistinction to a Doctor who was not: The| the views of the several denominations, or 
first Provisor of the Sorbonne was Robert de | the circumstances of the students to be ac- 
Sorbonne, and on his death in 1274 William | commodated. They might be as humble as 
of Montmorency, like himself a doctor of| the hospicesof the early religiousorders, or as 
theology and Canon of Notre-Dame, suc-| magnificent asthe princely foundations of 
ceeded him. Oxford and Cambridge. This whole ques- 
The distinction between the University and | tion would be one of expediency and ability, 
the College is now rendered sufficiently} and the character of the establishment would 
clear. The latter was designed to enable the|be at the option of the founders. Colleges 
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of all grades, for the poor, the rich, and 
those of moderate means might be congre- 
gated together, and all would be benefitted 
by the juxtaposition. But, even if the ex- 
pense was thus increased, the advantages 
secured would more than counterbalance this 
loss. These Colleges would be under spe- 
cial, watchful, and rigorous supervision, mor- 
al and religious—they would guard the mor- 
als, inform the theological! opinions, and pro- 
vide the moral discipline of the students— 
at the same time that they rendered Univer- 
sity education accessible toa much larger 
circle. Thus would be effectually solved 
that problem which is now so imperfectly 
satisfied. 

These considerations are, however, but a 
small part of those which recommend the 
policy of this procedure. It is not merely or 
principally in the theological aspect that this 
recurrence to this ancient plan is desirable. 
It adapts itself to many pressing necessities 
besides. It is a tenet, gradually rising into 
favour among the statesmen, the politicians, 
and the people of the country, that the State 
is bound to provide adequate education of 
all grades for its citizens, and that the poor 
are not to be excluded on account of their 
poverty from the benefits of a learned edu- 
cation when they have the inclination and 
the capacity of profit byit. As this doctrine 
has acquired currency and strength, different 
Institutions has been required to educate and 
board a limited andinsufficient number of poor 
scholars, as a part of their return for the ex- 
penditures of the State. But this arrange- 
ment, besides being inadequate, has given 
occasion to difficulties and complaints of its 
own. A more satisfactory and efficient plan 
would be to organize Colleges for the accom- 
modation of this class of scholars, who could 
have provision made for them in consonance 
with their past habits and present condition 
of life, and yet enjoy the full advantages of 
the University instruction. It is unnecessary 
to say anything about Colleges for the sons 
of the wealthy. Such Colleges would or- 
ganize themselves: they would beestablished 
as lucrative speculations; or such pupils 
could be allowed to live where they pleased, 
under such legal or other restrictions as the 
peace of the University and public morals 
might require. 


Such Colleges would obviate another dif- 
ficulty. Great complaints have been made, 
especially by those least competent to judge, 
or most ignorant of the reasons of the plan, 
that the accepted course of University in- 
struction is too far removed from the objects 
of practical life, and too much concerned 
with the elements of recondite learning. In 
order to combine the more limited ends of 
practical or professional education with the 
acquirement of so much of the liberal arts 
as might be requisite for thorough and fin- 
ished intellectual training, it would only be 
necessary to organize Colleges of practical 
science and professional instruction in con- 
nection with the Universities. This prac- 
tice was partially adopted in the early times 
by the institution of Schools of Law, Medi- 
cine, and Theology—the only professions 
then recognized, or which had there a recog- 
nized body of theoretical information. To 
achieve infinitely more in our own age, it 
would be sufficient to develope and extend 
this usage so as to embrace the vast variety 
of modern occupations which now require 
or apply scientific or other learning. Thus 
Colleges of Geology and Mineralogy, of Ag- 
riculture, of Mechanics and Machinery, of 
Manufactures, of applied Chemistry, of 
Geodesy, Surveying, and Engineering, of 
Commerce and Navigation, of Law, of Physic, 
of Divinity, &c., might be judiciously intro- 
duced in connection with the University. 
They should be provided with their own Pro- 
fessors or instructors in these special branch- 
es of study, whose labours would thus be 
complementary to the regular course of the 
University education. Thus the two dis- 
tinct ends of liberal and practical education 
would be attained concurrently, and much 
more thoroughly and effectually than by any 
mere extension, or modification of the pres- 
ent plan. 

It would be of course a simple question of 
expediency, to be determined by the require- 
ments of the community, the directions of the 
founders, or the extent of the endow- 
ment, whether there should be as many dif- 
ferent and special Colleges as have been 
enumerated, or whether several of these 
distinct branches of study should be taught 
in one College. But it seems to us, that the 





adoption of some plan similar to that indica- 
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ted, is the only mode of attaining at one time 
and place the various and conflicting aims 
which are usually contemplated in the Uni- 
versity and Collegiate education of modern 
times; of preserving discipline and protect- 
ing the morals of the students, while ex- 
tending the benefits of a thorough education 
to a much wider and more numerous class 
than have been able to avail themselves of 
them in recent centuries. This is a project 
directly suggested by the consideration of the 
constitution—confessedly imperfect—of the 
medieval Universities. It is only here sta- 
ted in its broader outlines ; and, before being 
introduced into practice, might require many 
modifications, rectifications, and amplifica- 
tions. 

So far only the more obvious advantages 
attainable by this plan have been mentioned, 
but it would be improper to prolong a digres- 
sion so far as might be requisite to exhibit 
the whole array of the contemplated and 
practicable benefits. Thosealready mentioned 
are, moreover, of themselves sufficient to 
commend the consideration of the project to 
the sober reflection of those interested in the 
cause of public education; and the further 
consequences may be judiciously left for 
future exposition, if these views meet with 
favour. It should be mentioned that all the 
difficult problems connected with the proper 
discipline of the students, and with the sat- 
isfactory regulation of the bread and butter 
department, admit of elimination or of very 
easy settlement by this method, which is 
only a recurrence to the original principles 
of university economy, and an adaptation of 
them to the genius and wants of a later, 
more artificial, and more civilized genera- 
tion. 

But the early Colleges unfortunately aban- 
doned the modest and useful aims of theirprim- 
itive establishment, and as they grew in num- 
ber, in wealth, and in power, infringed upon 
the functions of the Universities to which 
they were attached ; and arrogated to them- 
selves an undue share of the educational 
machinery, while restricting the circle within 
which their benefits were diffused. They 
abandoned their original intention to usurp 
nearly the whole class of duties which the 
Universities were designed to subserve. In- 
stead of remaining merely a subsidiary in- 





stitution they supplanted them by pursuing 
a concurrent and therefore contradictory 
course. Full instruction, at least in special 
and some general branches of education, 
was given in the process of time in the sep- 
arate Colleges—and the University courses 
were gradually deserted by the scholars. 
The tutors of the Colleges became the body 
of instructors, and the Chairs of the Uni- 
versity Professors were reduced to a mere 
formality or toa sinecure. As the Colleges, 
too, were close corporations subject to pri- 
vate by-laws distinct from the Statutes of 
the University, and almost independent of 
its control, they could and did limit the range, 
to which the Collegiate favours, and conse- 
quently the University benefits, were ex- 
tended, to the recognized members of their 
own body; and prescribed conditions for 
their enjoyment incompatible with that uni- 
versal and almost gratuitous liberality which 
had been characteristic of the Universities. 
The students or beneficiaries, who had en- 
joyed so large a share of self-government 
on the earlier plan, were excluded from all 
influence in the regulation of the Colleges : 
and the democratic organization of the insti- 
tutions of learning was replaced by the gov- 
ernment of a narrow and self-perpetuating 
aristocracy. For, concurrently with the pro- 
gress of the principal change, there had been 
a constant tendency, as there always is in 
aristocratic bodies, to contract the number 
of the governing class, and to concentrate 
all power in the hands of the few, who 
wielded it more for their own emolument 
and ease than for the welfare of their sub- 
jects and the encouragement of education. 
The gifts, appointments, offices, and clerical 
benefices, which had been accorded to the 
Colleges for the humble maintenance of the 
needy and unfriended, were distributed as 


matter of favour to the more influential of 


their own members, and instead of being em- 


ployed, as designed, for the stimulation of 


education, were diverted from their true ob- 
jects and rendered a temptation to indolence 
and aprey to power. Thus the grade of 
education communicated, and the useful- 
ness of the Universities sunk in proportion 
as they were superseded by the Colleges, 
until the education itself, and the degrees 
bestowed came to be little more than a tedi- 
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ous matter of routine prolonged through 
years. These dangers could, of course, be 
easily guarded against in any partial revival 
of the original conjunction of Colleges with 
Universities. 

The progress of the changes and corrup- 
tions which we have been describing is very 
fully and admirably delineated in the Dis- 
cussions of Sir William Hamilton, and their 
consequences in the Universities of Oxtord 
and Cambridge are pointed out by him 
with great perspicuity and force. It was 
chiefly in these richly endowed and seldom 
disturbed institutions of England that the 
pernicious tendencies of these alterations 
were developed to their full extent ; andit is 
there that they can be best studied, as the 
process of deterioration has been continued 
into the present century. The cause of 
nearly all the corruptions attributed to those 
creat establishments, and of their inadequacy 
for the satisfaction of modern wants, may be 
traced to the Collegiate usurpation of Uni- 
versity functions, and the substitution thereby 
of a close for an opencorporation. Itis thus 
that the characteristic exercises, the multi. 
plied public disputations, the endless lec- 
tures, the numerous and rigid examinations, 
were either suffered to fall into desuetude, 
or reduced, so far as the majority of the stu- 
dents were concerned to an empty formality. 
It was thus too that the degrees of the Uni- 
versity came to be earned by a residence of 
prescribed duration, and the consumption of 
a given number of dinners at College com- 
mons, instead of being conferred as the re- 
ward of diligent study, and successful in- 
dustry. In this manner the designations of 
B. A., M. A. and D. D. have ceased to evi- 
dences of scholastic attainments, and have 
been converted in England into logarithmic 
symbols, mysteriously, announcingthe pounds 
of bread, beef, mutton, &c., and the bottles 
of port, destroyed by the recipient, in the 
College Hall, during a certain number of 
years. Itistrue that, sofarasthedegree of D. D. 
is concerned, even this is more significant 
than the same appendix in the United States, 
where it only indicates the bearer as the un- 
fortunate individual who has been selected, 
without any regard to his qualifications, to 
carry on his back the placard of some men- 


patronage and distinction. Indeed, all de- 
grees have latterly become ridiculous and 
unmeaning. Originally, they indicated not 
merely respectable proficiency in learning, 
but competency for the task of teaching, or 
a certain stage of advancement towards such 
competency. The D. D. was at first a Doc- 
tor or Professor of Divinity—then one qual- 
ified and entitled to be a Professor of theol- 
ogy. The M. A. was one able, authorized, 
and at first required to teach the seven libe- 
ral arts; and the B. A. was a man who had 
studied those arts sufficiently to become com- 
petent by a prolongation of his studies to 
teach themto others. Nothing of this sort, or 
of any sort, is now signified by these hon- 
ourable or honorary initials, except that the 
owner has been a certain number of years 
at College, without having proved himself 
an incorrigible dolt. They are thus need- 
less, and ridiculous, and wholly out of con- 
sonance with the spirit of the age—though 
it would be easy to restore propriety to them 
by granting them only under such circum- 
stances, as should render them once more 
representatives of an earnest and sincere 
meaning, or by the introduction of new de- 
grees announcing capacity for the suitable 
discharge of modern functions. The only 
degrees now granted, which retain any con- 
siderable portion of their ancient signifi- 
cance, are those of Bachelor of Laws and 
Doctor of Medicine, and these are so indis- 
criminately granted to nearly all those who 
attend lectures and pay fees, that every one 
is aware what a very inadequate guarantee 
of real efficiency they afford. Thus, in 
nearly all cases, the Collegiate degree fails 
to afford evidence even prima facie of the 
fact, which the degree is bestowed to pub- 
lish to all the world; and if the conditions 
of granting degrees are not reformed, it 
would be expedient toabolishthem altogether. 

The ample provision for thorough instruc- 
tion made by the medieval Universities is 
worthy of all praise ; and no less admirable 
was the care taken by them during the whole 
continuance of the educational course 
ensure that the lessons were turned to good 
account, to impress them on the minds and 
on the memories of the students, and to 
ascertain in the most rigid manner that the 
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be conferred only on those who had prose- 
cuted their studies in a creditable and suc- 
cessful manner. 

The early rule, that every Master was 
entitled or indeed obliged to teach, ensured 
at all times an abundant supply of teachers, 
occasioned numerous courses of lectures on 
the various subjects taught, and excited the 
emulation, the energy, and the zeal of the 
Professors themselves. While this rule con- 
tinued in force, the Doctors seem to have 
taught usually in their own lodgings, in 
rooms provided by themselves, or by the be- 
nevolent, or in the public places andthorough- 
fares, when their auditory was too numerous 
to be accommodated in rooms. But, as 
graduates were multiplied, teachers were 
multiplied by the same act, and the original 
rule was relaxed by introducing the distinc- 
tion between Magistri Regentes and Magistri 
non-Regentes, or graduates engaged in teach- 
ing, and those not so employed. The lat- 
ter, however, passed into the category of 
the former without difficulty. In Paris, they 
applied to their Faculty, pro regentia et scho- 
lis; and these were accorded to them by 
their respective nations, as they fell vacant 
and as seniority entitled them to the place.* 
But the operation of the rule, whether rigid- 
ly enforced or necessarily relaxed, secured 
ample instruction. In School Street, at 
Oxford, forty sets of Schools, or houses con- 
taining from four to sixteen class-rooms each, 
belonged to the Faculty of Arts, and were 
open at the same time. These and their 
names are known ; there may have been more 
in that street or elsewhere ; but these give 
us assurance of accommodation for a larger 
number of pupils, and for their thorough 
education, than seems conceivable in mod- 
ern days. When the Colleges began to in- 
fringe on the legitimate domain of the Uni- 
versity, the-same copious provision of in- 
structions continued, if indeed it was not in 
the first instance augmented. During the 
latter half of the Fifteenth Century their 
were eighteen Colleges de plein exercise, or 
in which a full corps of Professors was em- 
ployed for all the liberal studies, at Paris ; 
and eighty other smaller Colleges, in which 


*Sir Wm. Hamilton. Discussions. p. 391-2. First 
Engl. Ed. Savigny. Hist. du Droit Romain au Moyen 
Age. vol. iii. ch. xxi. §. 84. note c. p. 170. 
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only the subordinate branches were taught.* 
These numbers were reduced in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to ten inthe 
former, and to about forty in the latter case. 
Thus, so far as the number of instructors 
and the amount of instruction were cen- 
cerned, the ancient Universities were or- 
ganized on a much larger and better footing 
than our own. In fact, it would appear that 
since the Sixteenth Century there has been 
a progressive deterioration in University ed- 
ucation, both in respect to quantity, and 
quality, in comparison with the science and 
learning of the times—with due note of this 
limitation, we might even add with respect 
to variety. 

But the instruction was not merely fur- 
nished in this large measure, its lessons were 
also enforced on the student. Although 
the choice of Professors was left optional 
wtih himself, and the statutes of the seve- 
ral Universities imposed heavy penalties for 
enticing away the pupils of other Profes- 
sors,t yet a full attendance upon the requis- 
ite courses of study was rigidly exacted, 
and great care was taken at all the stages 
of the academical career to ascertain that 
the students were diligent in their applica- 
tion to the lectures delivered. 

Besides the ordinary and extraordinary 
courses of lectures, sometimes both deliv- 
ered by the same Professors, the scholastic 
exercises embraced repetitions and disputa- 
tion, (repetitiones et disputationes.) These 
require little explanation, as the terms very 
nearly explain themselves ; and as the for- 
mer are still practised in a different form in 
the revisions or reviews of our Colleges and 
Academies; and the latter in some degree 
answered by the discussions in the debating 
societies. The repetition was the detailed 
exposition of a text already treated by the 
Professor in his course, with a solution of all 
the difficulties and a reply to all the objec- 
tions growing out of it. A special teacher, 
repetitor, was sometimes appointed to at- 
tend to these repetitions, which took place 
every week from commencement to the 
Carnival, on the day not occupied by the 
regular University lectures. The function 


*Sir Wm. Hamilton. Discussions. p. 405-6. 
t Stat: Univ: Montespessulani. cap. xxxiii. apud 





Savigny. Hist. du droit. Rom. App. vol. iv. p. 509. 10. 
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still continues in connection with the higher 
institutions of France, and perhaps else- 
where. The queries started in the repeti- 
tions could only be argued by the Doctors, 
or by the students aspiring to a salaried 
chair. 


The disputations were held by all the stu- 
dents. The Bachelors were required to take 
part in them, and the right of argumenta- 
tion appertained to all the scholars. These 
took place every week, like the repetitions, 
but the season assigned to them was the 
period of Lent. 


The subjects of both repetitions and dis- 
putations were published several days in ad- 
vance and their complete explication, in a 
methodical form, was required to be deliv- 
ered within a month to the Beadle of the Uni- 
versity. Bothof these exercises were of two 
kinds, voluntary and compulsory, thus 
furnishing a double course of subsidiary in- 
struction in both forms. These regulations 
were enforced by the Rector, who could ap- 
point Doctors to hold them, if occasion re- 
quired. 


The disputationes are stated by Savigny to 
be more ancient than the foundation of the 
University of Bologna—therefore anterior 
tothe Twelfth Century—and to have pre- 
vailed in the early grammar schools.* 


The next method of enforcing diligence in 
study was by the numerous and strict exam- 
inations, which took place during the whole 
course, as well as in connection with the at- 
tainment of degrees and honours. There 
are no institutions of learning in which the 
practice of examination is altogether disre- 
garded, but in very few is there any approx- 
imation to the frequency, the rigour, the effi- 
ciency, or the methodical character of those 
of the MiddleAges. In Oxfordand Cambridge 
alone is the ancient attention paid to this 
form of scholastic exercise, and even there 
it is attenuated for the more stolid or indo- 
lent pupils, and rigidly applied only in re- 
gard to Candidates for honours. Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, while lamenting the impolitic 
disuse of disputations in all modern Univer- 
sities, ascribes entirely to the Examina- 


* Savigny. Hist. Droit. Rom, vol. iii. ch. xxi. § 100. p. 
198. App. vol. iv. p. 497-8. 
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tions the efficiency still retained by Oxford 
and Cambridge.* 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the proce- 
dure and ceremonial of graduation in the 
ancient Universities—the riding on horse- 
back—the procession of students—the ring- 
ing of bells—the public disputation—the op- 
positions of the doctors and the replications 
of the candidates—the subsequent rejoicings 
and festivities—and the numerous solemni- 
ties by which a student was made, not merely 
a graduate of one particular University, but 
a licentiate of the general republic of letters, 
and a teacher duly commissioned for the in- 
struction of Christendom. These things in 
great measure are topics of antiquarian cu- 
riosity alone, and their importance on the 
present occasion is limited to the illustration 
which they might afford of the scrupulous 
fidelity with which the task of education 
then brought to its climax and conclusion, 
had been conducted and was completed. 

Human institutions are never perfect— 
faults can be found in the most faultless de- 
vices—we are very far from regarding the 
medieval Universities, the medieval! Profes- 
sors, or the medicval students as models of 
perfection. The learning of the first was 
cramped by formality, meagreness of mate- 
rials, and scholasticism: the conduct of the 
second was too often disgraced by arrogance, 
malevolence, and avarice ; and the last were 
frequently riotous and turbulent. But there 
are admirable features in the constitution of 
all; and unfortunately what was best in the 
medieval institutions has been obliterated, 
and much of what was worst has been per- 
petuated. It has been no part of our pur- 
pose to compose their eulogy, or to lav- 
ish upon them indiscriminate praise. We 
have not even undertaken to compose their 
history, but only to recall attention to their 
better elements so far as might awaken in- 
terest in them, and furnish some suggestions 
for modern imitation or for modern improve- 
ments. To ourselves this review of the past 
has been full of instruction ; we hope it may 
prove soto others in some slight degree. We 
have discovered much which seems applica- 


* Discussions. p. 679-684. p. 645-50. The private ex- 
amination previous to a degree is culled in the Statutes 
of the University of Bologna. § 11.‘ rigorosum et tremen- 
dum examen.’ 
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ble now, and which is better calculated to 
satisfy existing requirements than the scant 
and imperfect methods which have been 
adopted, or accepted as the mouldering rem- 
nants of a long declining system. We have 
found much which, if again applied with due 
discretion, might in our estimation give more 
efficiency to our large educational establish- 
ments, and give greater fullness, variety and 
perfection to the education which they are 
designed toafford. We offer the suggestions 
thus acquired, not as plans of reform, but as 
the seeds of future improvement. Let them 
germinate and fructify in other minds, and 
let the harvest, if any there should be, and 
the credit of the cultivation, be theirs. No 
adequate improvement can be introduced 
with permanent benefit into any department 
of social organization, unless founded on 
a knowledge of the previous history and 
changes in that department, and framed in 
consonance with the past, and therefore with 
the future tendencies of the civilization to 
which it belongs. The Universities and Col- 
leges of the present century neither supply 
the wants of the time, nor render any satis- 
faction comparable to the expenses of their 
endowment and continued maintenauce. 
Something more than they perform, or pro- 
fess to perform, is required by the scholar 
who has the great interests of learning at 
heart, and by the calculating, practical man 
of business whose views take a different, but 
scarcely less important direction. Can the 
desires of both parties be satisfied, and by 
the same changes? We think they may be: 
but that it can only be done by a partial re- 
currence to the principles which originated, 
and the forms which regulated the develop- 
ment of the early Universities. 

If, instead of detached historical notices, 
a formal history of Universities and Colle- 
ges had been proposed, it would have been 
inexcusable to have given so little attention 
to the dates of the foundation of the princi- 
pal Universities, and to the merits of their 
founders ; and it would have been still more 
inexcusable to have brought this inquiry to 
a close without following in some detail the 
fortunes of the leading establishments during 
the late centuries. But our main object is 
attained by the examination of the earlier 
periods, brief and fragmentary as it has been ; 





and we may leave to private study the task 
of tracing the course of academical history 
in later and better known times. Since the 
Reformation, or rather since those theologi- 
cal, political, and social agitations, which 
ushered in the Reformation, the European 
Universities have lost much of their earlier 
splendor. The extinction or impoverishment 
of the monasteries and of the religious or- 
ders, and the secularization of the Church 
lands, with the concomitant dissipation of 
the ecclesiastical revenues, operated very 
injuriously to the cause of education, and 
were pre-eminently pernicious to the Uni- 
versities. Evidence to this effect is abun- 
dant; if evidence were required in a case 
which is sufficiently explained by the civil 
agitations, civil wars, and religious dissen- 
sions of the time. In regard to England, 
Sir William Hamilton says: ‘The effect 
was but too apparent; for many years the 
Universities were almost literally deserted.’’* 
The same testimony is borne by Burton in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy, and by Reid in 
his history of the University of Glasgow.t 
It is repeated for France, and Germany, and 
Switzerland, by Franciscus Balduinus, Mon- 
taigne, Morhofius, Beatus Rhenanus, and 
Schiller ;} and doubtless in stronger terms 
by many authors with whom we are unac- 
quainted. From that period the older Uni- 
versities sunk into comparative and gradu- 
ally increasing obscurity ; and the new foun- 
dations with scantier means, more contracted 
aims, and less liberal organizations, never at- 
tained to their grandeur or usefulness. Itis 
only within the last half century or so, that 
the German Universities have acquired for 
themselves a celebrity for recondite learning, 
which may be favorably compared with the 
past—but still the contrast is unfavorable in 
respect to the generality and cheapness of 
the education afforded. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have become the hives of idle pen- 
sioners—the luxuries of the rich, the tread- 


* Discussions. p. 415. The evidences on which the 
opinion is founded are collected in the note. 

t Reid’s Works. p. 727-8. Ed. Sir Wm. Hamilton. A 
strong and important testimony. 

{Fr: Balduinus. apud Heineccii Jurispr. Rom. and Att. 
tom. i. p- 1547, 1618-19, 1656-7. Marhofii Polyhistor. 
Ps. i. lib. i, c. ii. § 17. c. v. § 26. Beat: Rhenan. ad. Liv. 
Drakenborchii. lib. iii. c. xliv. §6. Schiller’s Thirty 





Years’ War. Book. i. p. 2. Ed. Bohn. 
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mills of the poor—though amply remunera- 
ting the few that can win their honours. The 
Universities and Colleges of our own coun- 
try are only smalJl imitations of parts of the 
ancient system which have survived else- 
where ; and these are most incongruously 
put together. Moreover, in a free country, 
under a republican government they furnish 
less assistance and less encouragement to 
struggling genius or the industry of the as- 
piring poor, than are afforded by similar es- 
tablishments in the earlier ages, or even in 
any other country. 

A chronological table of the foundations of 
the principal Universities and of the great 
English Grammar Schools is appended, to fur- 
nish a scanty outline of the history of Uni- 
versities and Colleges. Incomplete as it is, 
it has cost much labour. 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE Principat Univer- 
SITIES. 


The following table does not profess to be complete, 
nor can it asseverate its entire accuracy. ‘There is great 
diversity in the dates assigned to different Universities 
by different authors, arising from their various charters, 
revivals, and amplifications, as well as from less obvious 
causes. In the present compilation correctness has been 
sought by a careful comparison of the best authorities. 
The Universities and Colleges of the United States are 
omitted, as these are contained in every issue of the 
American Almanac: 





= —- 


Names of Universities—and Observations. 


1. University of Bologna. Its origin is referred 








[to Charlemagne in 802, 1120 

2. = Rheims, 1145 
3 . Paris. Referred to Charlemagne 

[in 802, 1180 

4, ss Oxford. Referred to Alfred in 890, 1200 

3D. . Arezzo, 1200 

6. Ferrara, 1200 
7. © Modena. Extinct in the XIVth 

[Century, 1200 

‘ " Pisa. Restored in 1543, 1200 
9. ” Vicenza. Founded by Profes- 

[sors from Bologna, 1204 

10. ps Padua, 1222 

ll. “ Naples, 1224 

12. we Bourges, 1227 

13. om Vercelli. Established by the City, 1228 
14. " Cambridge. It claims descent 

[from the VIIIth Century, 1229 

15. = Toulouse, 1233 
16. “5 Rome. Its originals probably 

[anterior to the Antonines, 1245 

17. ” Piacenza, 1249 
18. ve Reggio. Extinct in the XIVth 

[Century, 1250 

19. “ Salamanca, 1250 
20. The College of the Sorbonne. Founded by 

{St. Louis and Robert de Sorbonne, 1252 





Names of Universities—awd Observations. 





3l. 
32. 


69. 
70. 


71. 
72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


78, 


. University of Perugia. Savigny prefers 1276, 


fothers assign 1307, 
Coiinbra, 
Lisbon, 
Lerida, 
Lyons, 
Avignon. Confirmed by the Pope 
fin 1390, 
Orleans, 
Cahors, 
Sierra, 
Grenoble, 
Cracow, 
Florence, 
Huesca, 
Prague, 
Pavia. Referred to Charlemagne 
{in 802, 
Vienna, 
Pesth, 
Quinque Eccleasie, 
Heidelberg, 
Cologne. Suppressed by the 
{French in the Revolution, 
Erfurth, 
Angers, 
Wurzburg. Ascribed to the Car- 
{lovingian Era, 
Valence, 
‘Turin, 
Leipsic, 
St. Andrew’s, 
Cien, 
Rostock, 
Déle, 
Louvain, 
Poictiers, 
Bourdeaux. A flourishing Uni- 
versity in the days of Ausonius, 
Catania, 
Tréves, 
Glasgow, 
Greifswald, 
Freiburg, 
Basle, 
Buda, 
Ofen 
Venice, 
Ingoldstadt, 
Upsala, 
Tubingen, 
Mayencc. Ascribed to the Car- 
{lovingian Era, 
Copenhagen, 
Salerno. Original foundation 
-[984. Medical School 1100, 
Aberdeen, 
Toledo. Principally organized 
[by Cardinal Ximenez, 
Wittenburg, 
Breslau. Restored in 1702 by the 


[Emperor Leopold J., 
‘Frankfort on Oder, 
Alcala, 
Compostella, 
Grenada, 
Marburg. First Protestant Uni- 
[versity, 
Zurich, 
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1276 
1279 
1279 
1300 
1330 


1303 
1305 
1320 
1320 

330 
1343 
1348 
1354 
1360 


1361 
1364 
1382 
1382 
1386 


1388 
1392 
1398 


1403 
1404 
1405 
1409 
1411 
1418 
1419 
1426 
1426 
1430 


1441 
1445 
1450 
1453 
1456 
1457 
1460 
1463 
1465 
1470 
1472 
1476 
1477 


1477 
1479 


1490 
1497 


1499 
1502 
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Names of Universities — and Observations. 


Maree of Schools—and Ohse-vations. Dates. 





79. University of Berne, 
80. College of France. By Francis I., 
81. University of Kronstadt, 
« Lausanne, 
Geneva. By Calvin, 
Strasburg, 
Konigsberg, 
Jena, 
Lima. Also assigned to 1621, 
Mexico, 
Douai. Now only an Académie 
{ Universitaire, 
Milan, 
Tarragona, 
Leyden, 
Helmstadt, 
Wilna, 
Munster, 1580 
Posen, 1580 
Altdorf, 1581 
Edinburg, 1581 
Parma, 1599 
Dublin, 
Giessen, 1607 
Groningen, 
Paderborn, 
Salzburg, 1622 
Siéroe. For the sons of the no- 
[bility alone, 1623 
Osnabruck. Referred to Charle- 
[magne, 1630 
Dorpat. Revived in 1802, 1632 
Utretcht, 1636 
Abo, 1648 
Duisberg. Probably a century 
for more older, 1655 
Keil, 1665 
Urbino, By Pope Clement X., — 1671 
Halle, 1649 
Moscow, 1705 
St. Petersburg. Amplified, 1820, 1725 
Fulda. Ascribed to Charlemagne, 1734 
Erlangen, 1743 
118. “ Berlin, 1810 
119. Warsaw. Afterwards suppressed 
{by the Czar, 1816 
120. Bonn. In place of Cologne, sup- 
{pressed by the French, 1818 
121. Munich, 1826 
122, London, 1828 
123. Durham. Originally proposed 
{Oliver Cromwell, 1831 
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In very recent years Queen’s Colleges were founded, at 
Cork, Galway, and Belfast in Ireland, which were after- 
wards incorporated into one University. During the 
same period Colleges of Practical Science have been es- 
tabliehed by the Government and municipalities in the 
principal towns of England. 


TaBLe or THE FounDATIONs OF THE PainciPa Gram- 
mar ScHOOLs. 
= 





Names of Schools—and Observations. Dates. 


1. Winchester School, or College. By William 
de Wykeham, 1373 








Eton Schoul. Endowed by Henry VI. ia 
1441, for the education etc., of seventy poor 
and indigent scholars, 


. 8t. Paul’s School, 

. Shrewsbury School, 

. Christ’s Hospital School, 
. Westminster School, 


Merchant Tailors’ School, 
Rugby School, 

Harrow-vn the Hill School, 
Charter House School, 





AUTUMN IN THE SOUTH. 
BY J. A. TURNER. 


At eve and morn the wanton breeze 
Doth dip his feet in Tyrian dews, 

And paint the foliage on the trees 
With golden, purple, crimson hues. 


The zephyr comes with mellow wing, 
Comes laden with autumnal sounds, 

From neighboring hills, where echoes ring, 
From meadows coursed by baying hounds. 


And in the browning stubble’s heard 
The buzzing of the insect throng, 

And from the wood the summer bird 
[s pouring forth its farewell song. 


The plaintive killdee seeks the rill, 
The partridge whistles in the copse, 
The gun is echoed from the hill, 
And from the tree the squirrel drops. 


The cotton dons its robe of white, 
The maize is golden in the field, 
The moon sheds forth a milder light, 

Legs torrid is the solar shield. 


The rustic corn-song lades the breeze, 
As chanted forth by merry slaves— 

Few sons of toil more blessed than these, 
Though Beecher cants, and Parker raves. 


The grapes are purple on the vine, 
Persimmons turn to golden hue, 

Grows ripe the luscious muscadine, 
And autumn fruitage greets the view. 


Now Cuffee winds his merry horn, 
And Towzer leaps with frantic joy— 
Wo to the ‘possum—ere "tis morn, 
He’s food for negro girl and boy. 


The road is now with teamsters strewn, 
Who crack their whips as on they ride— 
No monarch seated on his throne, 
Is loftier in his regal pride. 


*Tis sad, ’tis true, yet pleasant all, 
When autumn’s genial sun is shed, 
When flower’s decay, and leaflets fall, 
And low, sad breezes fan the head. 


Merry Dale, Near Eatonton, Ga, Sept. 1853. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A DILIGENCE. 


From the French of Emile Souvéstre. 


It was the latter part of September. After 
falling in torrents during the whole day, the 
rain had at length ceased; but a dense fog 
completely enveloped the heavens: and al- 
though it was scarcely four o’clock, the shades 
of night had already fallen. A lumbering 
coach drawn by jaded horses, wearily mount- 
ed one of those steep hills which separates 
Belleville from Lyons, and the postilions 
walked by the side of the miserable horses ; 
stopping, at every five paces, to enable them 
to breathe and gather up their strength for 
another pull. The passengers themselves, 
at the driver’s request, had alighted, and fol- 
lowing the miserable equipage on foot, cursed 
indiscriminately and heartily the horses, the 
rain, and the bad roads. Two of them, in 
the rear of their companions, suddenly paused 
at aturn on the hill. One was a man nearly 
fifty years of age with a pleasant, benevolent 
look ; the other, much younger, on the con- 
trary, had an anxious, care-worn expression 
mingled with a little ill humor. He looked 
over the country half buried in the fog and 
said to his companion, 

‘“‘ What weather! and what a year it has 
been, cousin Grugel! The Saone has scarce- 
ly entered its bed, after deluging the coun- 
try, and now here is the whole valley inun- 
dated anew.” 

“ God will preserve us in it all, Gontran,” 
replied the benevolent looking man. 


over this deluge.”’ 
‘ Yes, yes,” replied the other, ironically, 
‘I am aware of your hopeful disposition.” 
‘‘ As I am of your despondent one.” 


‘Well, am I not right, when I see how 
things go on in this world? Where do you 
find peace, order, prosperity? I hear of 
nothing but conflagrations, contagions, inun- 
What the evil nature 


dations and murders. 
of man spares—evil nature itself annihilates ; 


for even brute matter seems imbued with the 
instinct of destruction. The very elements 
are like kings—it is impossible for them to 
remain neighbors without declaring war 


against each other.” 





“ The 
bow of promise may at any moment appear 


“Tt is a bad practice to look upon the dark 
ide of things ; but there is another of which 
you never speak. Your eyes are always fas- 
tened upon the horizon where smokes the 
volcano, and will not look upon the green 
and undulating fields ripening for the harvest 
at your feet. At all events there is some 
happiness, even in this world.”’ 

‘T know nothing of it,’’ replied Gontran, 
in a tone of chagrin. 

“ But, Gontran, you must see that your 
position here is among the most fortunate.”’ 
‘Tt is, indeed, and in the meantime I de- 
clare that I have never found either peace or 
contentment in all the good which has been 
given me!” 

“ What can there be for you to desire? 
You are rich, honored, and surrounded by a 
family who fondly love you.”’ 

“Yes, I acknowledge all this ; but my for- 
tune has involved me in a most troublesome 
lawsuit, for which I have just made the third 
journey to Mfcon; my good reputation has 
not prevented my adversary from injuring me 
through his lawyer; and as to my family’ — 

‘«‘ What of them?” asked Grugel. 

“Why, my sister, with whom I have al- 
ways lived upon the most affectionate terms, 
I have just become embroiled with her’ — 

“Oh, that will be but a short quarrel.’’ 

‘‘ No, indeed, do not think it; I am tired 
of putting her affairs in order. She will 
never let them remain so, and I have been 
too much troubled with her carelessness and 
unreasonableness.”’ 

« Think of her excellent heart, and you 
will pardon her.” 

‘Oh, I know that you will always find 
some reason for me to bear these troubles 
with patience; you have a recipe for every 
wound of the soul; and if I pushed you a 
little farther, I have not the least doubt but 
you would prove that J am wrong to com- 
plain, and every thing is good in this world.” 

« Not precisely,”’ replied Grugel, ‘ there 
are many things in the world which grieve 
me as well as you; but I am not certain that 
I am the best judge: Life is a great mystery 
of which the most expansive souls can com- 
prehend but very little. Shall I confess it 
to you? There are times when J am con- 
vinced that God has not inflicted upon man- 
kind with so many evils without some design. 
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Happy and invulnerable, they would soon be- 
come hardened and ferocious—each would 
trust in his own individual strength—per- 
fectly satisfied in his isolation, he would re- 
main without sympathy for his fellow man. 
Now their feebleness forces men to each 
other—compels them to assist and love one 
another. Sorrow has become the strong tie 
which binds them, and to that we owe the 
noblest and sweetest of all feelings—devo- 
tion and pity.” 

‘‘Very well, indeed!” replied Gontran, 
smiling, ‘‘ not being able to prove that al/ is 
good, you are determined to maintain that 
there is good in evil, eh ?” 

«« Sometimes,” replied Grugel. ‘“ Rest as- 
sured that evil is not absolute: Science bor- 
rows remedies from the deadliest poisons ; 
why can we not draw some good from mis- 
fortunes, accidents and evil passions? Be- 
lieve me, Gontran, there is no human mine, 
however poor, but some grains of gold can 
be found in it.” 

“That caps the climax! Then I would 
like to know what amount you have found 
in our travelling companions.” 

«Come, come, cousin, let us see,—from 
the guard, that curious specimen of our race, 
down to the last in this assemblage—what is 
there amongst them which proclaims them 
the noblest and most intelligent of all crea- 
ted beings ?”’ 

‘¢T must confess,” replied Grugel, ‘that 
chance has not favored us very highly here.” 

«No matter,”’ replied Gontran, rendered 
stubborn by his misanthropy ; “no matter, let 
us extract the gold from the mine, as you say ; 
and first, how many grains can you hope to 
find in that cattle-dealer just before us ?’’ 

Grugel raised his eyes and perceived the 
traveller designated by his cousin. He was 
a coarse, fat man, in a blue blouse, following 
with slow and heavy steps the tracks of the 
wheels and gnawing upon a chicken’s wing. 

“That is the seventh repast I have seen 
him take since morning,”’ said Gontran, ‘ and 


? 


still the coach pockets are bursting with his. 


provisions. He eats and sleeps, and wakes 
to eat and sleep again. He is not an idiot: 
he is merely a digesting machine! You 
have seen him yourself ;—impossible to draw 
any-thing intelligible from such a document 
as that.” 





‘Our companion with the felt cap has suf- 
ficiently relieved us of that charge.” 

‘“* Ah, now again I have you—will you be 
so good as to extract the gold from him? He 
only entered the coach since morning, and 
the conductor sent him from the imperial to 
the coupé, and they have sent him to those 
in the interior. And in the two hours we 
have had him, he has familiarised us with 
the history, even to the fifth degree, of his 
family. I know that for twenty years he 
has been commissary for several depart- 
ments, and that he has been married three 
times. But all this could be borne if we had 
not to submit to his questions! He is as full 
of curiosity as he is of gossip, and when he 
has finished his confessions, he wishes you to 
make yours. If you meditate he will talk 
to you: if you talk he will interrupt you. 
His tongue is like a never-ceasing rattle, and 
ends in giving you an attack of the nerves.”’ 

‘Poor Lepré!” said Grugel, in a mock 
heroic tone ; “ however, he 1s a good soul at 
the bottom.”’ 

“He has one merit at least,”’ replied Gon- 
tran, ‘that of troubling M’lle Locherais ; 
for we must not forget that amiable compan- 
ion of our journey who, after crying out 
several times that it was necessary for all 
to get out, that the poor horses might pull 
the coach up the hill, at last excused herself, 
and remained seated for fear of wetting her 
shoes.” 

“You must pardon her; for the isolation 
to which she has been accustomed has not 
made her careful of the wants of others; her 
heart is cramped.” 

‘“Cramped,” interrupted Gontran, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ you deceive yourself, my dear sir ; 
M’lle Locherais has an immense heart—for 
herself! The entire world seems to have 
been created for her own particular use: she 
cannot comprehend how any thing can pass 
in it without some relation to her. She is 
one of those sweet creatures, who, when 
the cry of murder is heard in the streets at 
night, turns over on her pillow and complains 
of having her sleep disturbed !”’ 

Grugel, who had suffered Gontran to fol- 
low his whim without interruption, was 
about to reply; when they came to the top 
of the hill: the conductor calling to the pas- 
sengers to hasten in, he followed as fast as 
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possible. Indeed a courier had just arrived, 
saying that the recent overflowing of the 
Saone had rendered the road to Villefranche 
utterly impassable, and advised the conduc- 
tor to turn to the right and go higher up to 
Ans. The coach preceding them had not 
taken this precaution, was overtaken by the 
rushing waters, and rumor spoke of several 
passengers being drowned. Fortunately, 
this last information had not been given to 
the travelers; but, on hearing of the long 
turn they had to make, they all cried out 
against it. 

‘There is a malediction upon us,” said 
Gontran, already impatient at the delays he 
had met with. 

‘“‘T foresaw this very thing, sir,’”’ cried out 
the voluble Lepré, from whom the two pos- 
tillions had just escaped, and consequently 
threw him upon his fellow travellers. “I 
knew that the other rivers had overflown 
and only waited to see if we could pass 
through Ans. Where will you take us to, 
conductor? Through that little down below 
there? I know the mayor well myself—a 
long, meager fellow, whois forever smoking. 
But one moment, tell me, shall we not stop 
before we get to Ans?” 

‘ Tmpossible,’”’- replied the conductor; ‘‘we 
are already eight hours behind our time.”’ 

“But where shall we sup then?” cried 
out the fat beef merchant. 

‘‘We shall not sup, sir.” 

‘‘T declare I must have my broth,” cried 
out the sharp, keen voice of M’lle Locherais, 
putting her head out of the door. “I always 
take my broth at 5 o’clock.” 

‘‘ We have eaten nothing since morning,” 
said all the travellers. 

‘‘ Mount, gentlemen, mount,” impatiently 
replied the conductor. ‘‘ There is no fun in 
an inundation, especially at night, and I have 
no desire to see my coach overwhelmed.” 

“ Drowned!” shrieked M’lle Locherais ; 
‘‘that is horrible. It must be prevented! 
Conductor, I command you te leave this val- 
ley. Wont you reply to me, conductor? 
then I will complain to the head officer.”’ 

The coach suddenly starting, cut short the 
old girl’s words, who fell back in her corner 
with a woful exclamation. Grugel, pitying 
her anxiety felt moved to relieve it in some 


they would avoid the Saone, and thus es- 
cape all danger. 

‘‘ But where shall I get my broth, then?” 
cried the old girl, a little reassured. 


‘‘ We shall stop only when we get to Ans, 
the conductor has said it, and God only 
knows how we shall find the road. Public 
roads! these words are enough. However, I 
know the engineer is a-man of some talent. 
His son married the same day that mine 
did.”’ 

“ But we can’t get there until to-mor- 
row,” said Lepré. 

There was a general exclamation. Most 
of the travellers had eaten nothing since 
morning, reckoning upon the usual meal at 
Villefranche, and Gontran, with his habitual 
vivacity, had already proposed to compel the 
conductor to go to the nearest town to get 
their supper, when the cattle dealer cried 
out, 

‘A supper? I have one at your service.” 
‘What! for all of us?’ said Lepré. 

‘For all, citizen. I can lay before you 
three courses, with a dessert, to say nothing 
of the small sup of schnick.”’ 

Whilst speaking, he drew from his pockets 
a half-dozen packages, neatly wrapped up 
and tied carefully. 

“This will be a true feast,” cried Lepré, 
who assisted the beef merchant in his inven- 
tory. 

‘Plague take it, M—, | beg your pardon, 
but I do not know your name.” 

‘* Buruau.”’ 

«Exactly, Mr. Buruau; how finely you 
live !”” 

‘«¢ What is the use for a man to have plen- 
ty in this world if it is not to enjoy good eat- 
ing?’’ said the fat man with a certain pride. 
« As to the rest, the lady and gentlemen can 
now judge of my kitchen.” 

Grugel turned towards Gontran with a sig- 
nificant smile, 

‘«« Look,”’ said he, in a low voice, “ here 
are the grains of gold you were looking 
for.”’ 

‘‘ Grains of gold,’’ replied Buruau, who did 
not comprehend them,—*“‘ excuse me, but I 
gave you some sausages with truffle sauce.’ 


« And these gentlemen wish to say that 





manner by telling her that, in going round, 





for famished men, these sausages are worth 
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as much as gold,” said the inexhaustible 
Lepré, smiling. 

«It is only a figure, M. Buruau. Ihave 
a son who learned his figures when he stu- 
died rhetoric, and he explained it all to me. 
But I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle must 
be helped first.” 

He presented the provisions to M’lle Lo- 
cherais, who turned over every piece, and 
ended by helping herself to the most delicate, 
which she ate whilst grumbling at the priva- 
tions one is subjected to in travelling. To 
console her, Buruau offered her a glass of 
old cognac; but M’lle Locherais uttered a 
cry of horror: 

“Cognac to me!’’ said she, with indigna- 
tion. ‘‘ What do you take me for, sir?” 

‘‘ Perhaps you would rather have a little 
toddy,”’ said the cattle dealer, good naturedly. 

“T neither drink toddy nor cognac. I[ 
never drink anything excepting water.” 

And the old girl, turning indignantly to 
Grugel, ‘‘ Conceive such a rustic,”’ murmured 
she, ‘‘ to offer me cognac, as if the spiced 
food I have been compelled to eat was not 
enough to set my blood boiling! I am sure I 
shall be ill after it.’’ 

After this volley she arranged herself in 
her corner in such a manner as to turn her 
back upon the beef merchant, shook up the 
pillow she had brought with her, placed her 
head comfortably upon it and went to sleep. 
The coach continued to advance slowly 
along the miry road. The air was damp and 
cold, and the night starless. Cheered by 
the repast, which the gastronomic foresight 
of Buruau had permitted him to make, Lepré 
recovered his habitual loquacity; and al- 
though his companions had long ceased to 
reply, he continued his ceaseless flow of 
words, without troubling himself to find out 
if he was listened to. The buzzing voice, 
the creeping coach, the cold air, all com- 
bined to fill the passengers with impatience 
_ which was expressed every instant by yawns, 
shiverings, and muttered complaints. Gon- 
tran, above all, seemed a prey to a nervous 
irritation which increased momentarily. He 
had opened and shut the door more than ten 
times ; threw his head to the right, then to 
the left, and then backwards; placed his 
legs in every imaginable position the cramped 


day-break, found his patience completely ex- 
hausted. 

“TI would give ten of the best days of my 
future life to be at the end of this journey,”’ 
said he. 

“ Here we are at Ans, at last,” said Gru- 
gel. 

“Upon my faith, it is true,” said Lepré, 
who had been overtaken by sleep for a 
moment. ‘ Holloa, conductor! how long 
are you going to stop here ?” 

“Five minutes, sir.” 

‘Open the door, I want to have a little 
chat with the post master.” 

It was opened, and Buruau alighted with 
him to replenish his stock of provisions. At 
the same time the office keeper came up to 
ask if there was room for any more passen- 
gers. 

‘One only,” replied Grugel. 

‘How!’ cried the old Locherais, who 
had just awakened in surprise: ‘‘ would you 
indeed force another passenger in here?” 

‘‘ A traveller for Lyons.” 

‘‘ But it is impossible,” replied the old girl. 
“See; we are already frightfully jammed ; 
sir, your coaches are too small. I shall com- 
plain to the administration.”’ 

‘Here, I think, is our new companion,” 
said Grugel, looking through the door. 
‘Lepré has already clutched him.” 

‘A soldier!” said M’lle Locherais. 

‘‘ A lieutenant in the hussars.”’ 

‘Oh Heavens! and he is coming in here! 
Why do they not compel soldiers to go on 
foot.”’ 

‘‘In such weather it would be rather fa- 
tiguing, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Butitis theirtrade. Such peopleare never 
fatigued. Public conveyances expose one 
to such odivus companionship—without say- 
ing anything about deranging one’s habits. 
To have nothing warm—to pass the whole 
night without sleep—to be squeezed up— 
stifled. I do not understand, why one of 
the gentlemen do not go up into the im- 
perial.”’ 

“ What—in all this fog ?”’ 

‘‘ What matters that for men ?” 

‘‘ Ma’m’selle would indeed be more at her 
ease,”’ ironically replied Gontran, ‘‘ and she 
might make the proposition to her new com- 
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‘‘]—I—speak to a soldier?” shrugging 
her shoulders with inexpressible disdain and 
contempt. ‘I prefer to suffer, sir.’’ 

‘‘Here he is!” said Grugel, as the lieu- 
tenant came to the door, followed by the of. 
fice keeper with whom he was disputing. 

He was a young man richly dressed ; but 
whose boasting words, and camp manners, 
disgusted Gontran from the first. He com- 
plained loudly about the coach being so 
far behind the time, having expected it the 
evening before ; rudely cut short the words 
of the office-keeper, whose replies were timid 
and embarrassed; and was proceeding to 
further incivilities, when the conductor de- 
clared there was not another moment to 
lose. He went to the door and looked 
around, 

‘A magnificent assemblage !’’ murmured 
he, casting upon the travellers an impertinent 
look. ‘If the coupé, and the rotunda are 
as well decorated.—But what is this! con- 
ductor have you any women here ?” 

‘ Tnsolent wretch !’’ muttered M’lle Athe- 
nais Locherais. 

‘No matter,’’ he continued to himself; 
‘‘in the country one should not be too par- 
ticular.”’ 

He mounted ; Gontran leaned over to Gru- 
gel, and said in a low voice, 

‘This completes our ridiculous collec- 
tion.” 

“Take care, Gontran, he may hear you.” 

Gontran shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously. 

‘ Braggarts always inspire me with more 
contempt than fear; and this one needs a 
lesson in politeness.”’ 

In the meantime Buruau had entered with- 
out Lepré. After sending to seek him at 
the inn, the conductor set off without him, 
to the great joy of M’lle Locherais, who 
hoped to have more room to herself. But 
this joy was of short duration ; for the lieu- 
tenant, who had at first placed himself op- 
posite to her, suddenly took the seat beside 
her. The old girl, with a contemptuous move- 

ment, straightened herself, and jerked down 
her veil. The young officer turned towards 
her— 

‘‘ Hold !” said he, in a mocking tone ; ‘‘ is 
Madam afraid that one would look at her?’ 

‘ Perhaps so,” said Athenais, shortly. 


‘‘T understand her reasons,’ replied the 
officer ; ‘‘ but she may make herself easy. 
will deprive myself of that pleasure ;”—and 
us he saw the indignant movement of Miss 
Locherais—*‘‘ ] said that because I am inter- 
ested in her health, and to permit her to 
breathe with uncovered face, I shall take it 
upon myself to raise this window!” 

“T oppose it!’ quickly replied M’lle 
Locherais. ‘‘My physician has expressly 
forbidden me to inhale the morning air.” 
‘And mine forbids me to stifle myself,”’ 
said the young man, reaching towards the 
window. 

But the old girl cried out that the window 
was on her side—that she had a right to keep 
it closed ; and appealed to the other passen- 
gers. However little disposed Gontran was 
to favor M’lle Locherais, from dislike to the 
soldier he now took her part, and there re- 
sulted between him and the officer a discus- 
sion which would soon have become embit- 
tered, if Grugel had not interposed and ex- 
changed his seat, by a window, with the 
young man. The lieutenant accepted it 
with 2 bad grace, muttering some threats 
against Gontran. 

Now the reader has already perceived that 
the dominant qualities of this last gentleman 
were neither patience nor resignation. The 
continual contradictions he had met with on 
his journey had greatly increased his natural | 
irrascibility—and the dissension which had 
broken out between him and the soldier was 
renewed several times; until a last occasion 
arrived for it to degenerate into a quarrel. 
Several small packages had been placed by 
Gontran in the net suspended from the top of 
the coach: the lieutenant pretended they in- 
commoded him and required their removal. 
Gontran refused. 

** You are determined to let them remain 
here ?”’ 

‘‘ Determined }” 

‘“‘ Well, I will disembarrass myself of them 
through the coach door;’’ and the young 
man reached towards the net. 

Gontran seized his arm. 

‘Take care what you do, sir!’’ said he, in 
an altered tone. ‘‘Since you have been 
here, you have made every effort to make 
me lose my patience: from your entrance 
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injure and tyrannise; but know now that 
I am not the man to recognize such assump- 
tion.” 

‘Is that a threat at random ?”’ demanded 
the soldier, throwing upon Gontran a dis- 
dainful look. 

“No,” interrupted Grugel, uneasy at the 
aspect of affairs ; ‘‘ my cousin only observed 
to you” — 

T accept no observations from citizens,” 
interrupted the soldier. 

* And citizens brook no insolence,” re- 
plied Gontran. 

At the word insolence, the lieutenant 
trembled; an angry blush rapidly crossed 
his features. 

‘Where do you stop sir?’ asked he 
of Gontran, in a voice trembling with rage. 

‘“* At Lyon.” 

“ We will have an explanation there.’’ 

‘« Be it so.” 

Grugel, frightened, endeavored to inter- 
pose ; but his cousin and the officer interrup- 
ted him at the same time declaring they 
would terminate the affair at Lyon. 

At that moment loud cries were heard— 
and the diligence was joined by a small 
chaise covered with mud. M/’lle Locherais 
thrust her head out at the door. 

“Good Heavens! what a misfortune,” 
cried she, ‘‘here is M. Peter Lepré—over- 
taken at last: now we are complete.”’ 

As soon as he arrived at the diligence, the 
commissary of colonial provisions leaped 
from the chaise and presented himself at the 
coach door just opened by the conductor. 

“So you set off without waiting for pas- 
sengers, do you?” he cried, in a furious 
voice. 

“T sent and called for you three times,” 
objected the conductor. 

“You might have called six times, sir ;— 
a dozen times. You must be stingy of your 
words! What does it cost you to speak? 
Could I leave the postmaster whilst he was 
relating to me the misfortune which hap- 
pened to the diligence yesterday? For you 
know not, gentlemen, that it was drowned.” 

« Drowned ?” repeated all voices at once. 

‘It is nothing,” interrupted the conduc- 
tor: ‘‘ but mount, sir.” 

‘I won’t: it is something,” replied Peter 

Lepté; “‘ every body is in consternation.” 


‘«‘T beg you to get up instantly.” 

“ And what will our families think when 
they hear of this disaster.”’ 

“Quick: get up.” 

‘‘ And I was just about getting all the de- 
tails, when they told me you had set off 
without me.” 

« And will do it again,’ said the conduc- 
tor, losing al]l patience. 

‘“‘T dare you to do it,” said Lepré, getting 
up ;—** but I have had enough of chaises. 
I am in, conductor—go ahead.” 

They overwhelmed the commissary with 
questions, and he related all he had learned. 
Suddenly interrupting himself according to 
his custom,—recognizing the lieutenant,— 
he cried out : 

‘What! is this the gentleman ] had the 
honor of seeing at Ans ?”’ 

“* Myself,” replied the hussar. 

“Enchanted to find you again,” said 
Lepré. ‘As you see, I am the friend of all 
soldiers: I should have served myself if I 
had not found a good situation.” 

He was here interrupted by M’lle Athenais, 
who had just perceived that he was damp. 

‘Tt is that cursed mist,’”’ said he, trying 
to dry himself with his handkerchief. 

‘But you should not come into a coach in 
such a state,’ replied M’lle Locherais, with 
an air of dissatisfaction. When you began to 
feel the damp, you should have remained 
outside.” 

“To dry myself?’ asked Lepré, smiling : 
‘‘very much obliged to you. I have had 
enough of it; and my coachinan was drunk ; 
he would have carried his chaise in the 
river.” 

“ The devil!”’ 

‘Yes, it would have been added to the 
diligence of yesterday ; provided there was 
not some brave man found to fish us out. 
That is it, after all, you see. Three years 
ago, during the great inundation, a work- 
man by himself saved five persons from 
drowning in a coach near Guillotiere.”’ 

“ We recollect that so much the better,”’ 
said Grugel, ‘‘as my cousin here had his 
best friend saved amongst the number.” 

‘“‘Ts that true ?’’ demanded the hussar. 

“And he owed his salvation entirely to 
this young man.” 

“Oh!” said Gontran, with enthusiasm, 
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‘‘how noble and heroic were that young 
man’s actions;—the frightened horses had 
carried the coach into the strongest current ; 
the multitude upon the banks looked upon 
the unhappy passengers without the courage 
to assist them; there was no hope for those 
five perishing beings who were found in the 
coach.” 

“Bah!” interrupted the soldier, “ there 
were some amongst them who knew how to 
swim, perhaps, and might have got out of 
the scrape.” 

Gontran disdained a reply. 

‘‘ The coach began to sink,” continued he, 
‘when a workman appeared in a small boat, 
which he rowed with great difficulty in the 
middle of the Rhone ;—three times he was 
on the brink of being swallowed up by the 
turbid waters. The people on shore seeing 
his danger criedout, ‘Gono farther ; land or 
you will perish.’ But the noble man turned 
a deaf ear to all their cries, and advanced 
still towards the coach, which he reached, 
after the most imminent danger, by his skill 
and dexterity.” 

‘‘ And a little good luck,” said the officer. 

‘Doubtless,’ replied Grugel, who had 
remarked an impatient movement on the 
part of Gontran: ** but it is only to such 
brave hearts that such good luck happens.” 

“Tt was a fine action,’’ said M’lle Loche- 
rais, ‘and its author ought to have been re- 
compensed for it.’’ 

‘ Pardon me,” said Gontran, ‘‘ the work- 
man without doubt felt that the true recom- 
pense of noble deeds is within ourselves ; 
for as soon as the men were saved, he re- 
tired without hearing or receiving any thing.”’ 

“By my faith!’ said the soldier, “ it 
would have been a fine thing to pay for such 
an act.”’ 

‘‘ And no one knew his name ?’’ demanded 
Lepré. 

‘Yes; it was Louis Duroc.”’ 

‘‘ Hey: did you say Louis” — 

‘* Duroc.”’ 

Lepré, bursting with information, turned 
towards the officer— 

‘‘ But that is your name!”’ cried he. 

‘That gentleman’s ey | cried every 
voice. 

‘Louis Duroc!’ said the indefatigable 
newsmonger. ‘I asked him what it was 


whilst we were chatting at the inn in Ans, 
and I saw it besides upon his travelling 
trunk.’’ 


‘“‘ Well, after all,’”’ said the officer, smiling, 
‘that is my name.” 


“Can it be,” said Gontran; ‘‘and you 
were’ — 

‘The workman in question. Yes, gentle- 
men: there was no need of telling my name ; 
now there is no need toconceal it. Ientered 
the army eight days after the thing hap- 
pened, and my regiment was ordered to Al- 
giers, which caused the citizens in the coach 
and myself to lose sight of each other; but 
I count upon seeing them at Lyon.” 

 T will conduct you to them with all my 
heart,”’ replied Gontran, holding out his hand. 
‘ Let us be friends, M. Duroc.”’ 


““«Us?’” replied the soldier, looking upon 
Gontran with hesitation. 

“ Ah! forget all that is passed,’’ said Gon- 
tran. ‘‘I am ready, if it is necessary, to 
confess that I was wrong.”’ 

“No, no, faith!’ replied Louis; ‘it 
was I that was hot headed. I regret it, upon 
my honor. Look you—it is a foolish custom 
in our regiment, because we are fearless, we 
wish to show it on all occasions, and to every 
new-comer we point our sabres; but at the 
bottom I am a good fellow and bear no malice, 
sir.” 

He here cordially pressed Gontran’s hand. 
With equal cordiality Lepré pressed the sol- 
dier’s— 

‘Very well—very well, indeed; you are 
a true Frenchman,—so is this gentleman,— 
and Frenchmen understand each other. En- 
chanted to have made your acquaintance, 
M. Louis Duroc. But do you know it was 
very fortunate that I obliged you to tell my 
name, (though you would not say so.) With- 
out me no one would have known your 
value.” 

‘‘ Just so,” replied Grugel, lodking at Gon- 
‘tran: ‘if Lepré had been less a talker, this 
explanation would not have taken place, and 
without it my cousin would have held Du- 
roc’s character in contempt. So you see 
chance seems to have endeavored to support 
my thesis ; and all the honor of the day be- 
longs to me.” 

As he finished these words the coach stop- 
ped: they had arrived at Lyon. In alight- 
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ing, the travellers found the inn yard filled 
with relations and friends awaiting them. 
The misfortune of the day before had awa- 
kened all their anxiety. The moment Gon- 
tran put his feet on the ground he heard his 
name pronounced ; turning he saw his sister, 
whose anxiety had made her forget all their 
misunderstanding ; and with a cry of joy she 
rushed into his arms. He clasped her fond- 
ly—and from that moment they were friends. 
As they were walking out of the yard to- 
gether, they met their late companions. Bu- 
ruau and Lepré saluted them; Louis Duroc 
renewed his promise of seeing them soon ; 
and M’lle Locherais alone passed them with- 
out a look: she was wholly occupied in 
watching over her baggage. Grugel turned 
towards Gontran— 

“This is the only objection to my doc- 
trine’’—pointing to the old girl. ‘All our 
other companions have, more or less, re- 
deemed themselves in our eyes :—the gour- 
mand in procuring us a supper—the gossip 
in revealing a useful secret-—and the quarrel- 
some officer is giving us a proof of his gener- 
ous bravery ; but of what use has the cold 
egotism of Miss Atheninais de Locherais 
‘been to us?” 

“In making me feel the value of devo- 
tion and tenderness,” replied Gontran, clasp- 
ing his sister’s arm ;—* henceforth | will 
adopt your system, cousin: believing there 
is a good side to all things, and the only thing 
necessary is to know how to find the vein of 


gold.” 


S. S.C. 
Columbus, Ga. 


THOUGHTS OF LIFE. 


BY E. C. W. 


Would that I on thought’s bold pinions. 
High o’erahings of earth could soar, 
And through Fancy’s fair dominions 
Roam, in peace, for ever more— 

Life is but the frail and shifting 
Beach, thut Lethe’s waters lave, 
While our mortal part is drifting 
Surely certain, to the grave— 

And the years are passing,leaving 
Feelings broken, more and more, 

As the ocean-waves, upheaving, 
Leave the beaten, tide-washed shore ; 
But ahead one light is gleaming, 
Darkly, though the breakers roll— 





Through its narrow crevice beaming, 
Brightly shines the living soul! 

Early in our life’s bright morning 

Fair and beautiful it seems, 

As a glimpse of Heaven, dawning 

On young children in their dreams. 
But old Time, still onward creeping. 
Step by step. towards our end— 

Sees the trace of spirit-weeping— 
Sees the hard and strong heart bend ;-— 
Sees the eyes grow dim with glancing 
Back upon the years gone-by ; 

As the new ones, onward dancing, 
Catch and echo back the sigh! 

And the world is sad and drear: 

To these old, life-sated nen 

And their souls grow still more weary 
By the thoughts of what hath been. 
Life is dusty! Life is jarring! 

With the sounds of strife and hate, 
And the mortal worms are warring, 
Toiling hard against their fate— 
Striving each before the other— 

Fair or foul—to win the goal ; 
Brother, smiling on his brother 

With a hatred in his soul : 

And the world grows still more dreary 
For those old life-sated men, 

And their thoughts are still more weary, 
For the thoughtsof what hath been. 


TYPES OF MANKIND,* 


BY WM. ARCHER COCKY. 


In the following article, the chronological argumen, 
advanced by the authors of the “'T'ypes of Mankind” is 
not considered by the writer. It constitutes a separate 
and distinct subject which will probably be discussed in « 
future number.—[ Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


The authors of this volume are men of 
unstained moral habits, and of distinguished 
learning and talent; but they are the last 
types of infidelity, and the last lingering 
representatives of that contest which has di- 
rected its fury against the Christian religion, 
from the days of Voltaire, and his coadjutors 
in France, Germany and England. — Voltaire 
relied much upon the idea of a diversity of 
origin among the human races, to overthrow 
the doctrine of the Scriptures, and whilst he 


*Types or Manxkinv; or Ethnological Researches, 
based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculp- 
tures, and Crania of races, and upon the Natural, Geo- 
graphical, Philological and Biblical history: illustrated 
by selections from the inedited papers of Samuel George 
Morton, M. D., and by additional contributions from 
Prof. S. Agassiz, LL.D., W. Usher, M. D., and Prof. H. 
S. Patterson, M.D. By J. C. Nott, and George R. Glid- 
don. Philalelphia: Lippincott & Grambo. London: 
Turner & Co. 
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clung to the belief, he had not sufficient sci- 
entific ability to argue the question. But in 
later days the opposite doctrine to that of the 
unity of the races, has brought a vast learn- 
ing, with high talent;.to the support of the 
cause; and one unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, can form but an inadequate idea of the 
learning, labor and talent which have been 
fastened upon it. Among those most distin- 
guished in opposition to the theory of the 
unity of the races, we find Virey, Borg de 
St. Vincent, Barton, Dr. Morton, Prof. Agas- 
3iz, Dr. J. C. Warren, Prof. Gibson, Dr. B. 
H. Coates, Des Moulin, Broe, Lord Kimes, 
Voltaire ana Thomas Paine; but among the 
ablest defenders of their faith, are to be found 
the authors of the book before us; whilst 
these names carry much weight the votary 
of science will yield a deeper and more fer- 
vent homage, not to the names, but to the 
philosophy of Bacon, Locke, Linnzus, Buffon, 
Cuvier, Humboldt, Blumenbach, Prichard, 
and many other great masters of the differ- 
ent branches of science which they have il- 
lustrated with a light and power never to be 
forgotten. 

In a religious sense, no subject connect- 
ed with science has the same interest and 
importance. If there are distinct species of 
Man, then the Bible is untrue; if there be 
other races than the descendants of Adam, 
they are free from the penalty ‘“ of man’s 
first disobedience’”’ and the tragic scene of 
Calvary but a mockery and a delusion. No 
believer in the Bible will ever be led astray 
by the false lights attempted to be placed in 
the temple of science, where every lamp is 
lit by a torch from Heaven—where every 
light shows forth the uniformity of its laws— 
where nature works with a unity of purpose, 
and where nature alone must settle these 
laws, and prescribe their limits. 

We do not propose discussing the Bible 
doctrine of this subject; but meeting these 
valiant sons of science upon the battle-field 
of their own selection, and with weapons of 
their own choice. 

We will discuss it simply in its scientific 
bearing, and see if the force of science will 
not lend its aid to support the fair fabric of 
the Christian Church, rather than imbibe a 
Vandal spirit, and recklessly dash it to the 
earth, and with its fall crush the hopes of 


the world ; and with the highest respect for 
the learning, character and standing of the 
authors of the work before us, we would re- 
mind them, in the language of Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, “the character of a true philoso- 
pher, is to hope all things not impossible, and 
to believe all things not unreasonable.”’ 

The object of the work before us is to prove 
that the human family did not spring from 
one common centre, but from many different 
centres ; the facts and deductions upon which 
this science rest, for it is worthy the name, 
are drawn from the diversity found among 
the human race, as exemplified in the differ- 
ence in colour, crania, feature, and other 
physical distinctions, which mark the races 
of mankind. It is a striking evidence of the 
imperfection of a science, if not of the igno- 
rance of its devotees, that scarcely any two 
of its lights and leaders agree in the number 
of species into which they would divide the 
human beings who people the earth. Many 
naturalists, with no idea of a belief in the dis- 
tinct existeuce of races, have differed in 
their classification of varieties, but not of 
species, except those who deny the unity 
doctrine. Roy de St. Vincent, for example, 
makes fifteen species; Morton prefers the 
name of families by which he means the 
same thing, and makes twenty-two; Luke 
Burke makes sixty-three, with twenty-eight 
distinct intellectual varieties, and thirty-five 
physical races, whilst Jeqcuinof divides man- 
kind into three species of the genus homo. 
Does not this prove the impossibility of giv- 
ing any dignity or fixedness to the science of 
ethnology? The range of this science prop- 
erly embraces anthropology as well as ethnol- 
ogy—but as our authors have chiefly con- 
fined themselves to the ethnological bearing 
of the subject, (with the exception of the 
chapteron geology and paleontology which was 
contributed by Dr. Usher of Mobile, and has 
no connection with it,) I shall not digress 
from the subject of ethnology, unless it be to 
follow these gentlemen in their out-of-the- 
way geological-paleontological excursion into 
the regions of antiquity. 

That an almost unascertainable variety 
exists among the human species, no one de- 
nies, but they are only varieties, which exist 
in very many instances, from ascertainable 
causes, producing the vast difference among 
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the sons and daughlers of Adam, which ex- 
ist from the fair-haired Saxon to the sooty 
black inhabitant of Egypt. It is upon this 
argument and the facts, that will be adduced 
that the hope of overthrowing the dangerous 
and unphilosophic doctrine of a plurality of 
common centres of origin in the human fam- 
ily, is partly based. 

It will be shown, as is now acknowledged 
by many, that as the causes which occasion 
a difference in physical appearance are re- 
moved, the particular people recover their 
former likeness to their original family. 

To prove this, the history of a most unfor- 
tunate set of people known as Cretins is suf- 
ficient. They are numerous in Europe, es- 
pecially in Switzerland, and along the val- 
leps of the Danube; they suffer from birth 
with a kind of idiocy; their bodies exhibit 
hideous deformities ; faces more brutish than 
human ; low foreheads; the top of the head 
coming to a point ; the lower parts of the face 
prominent; and often attached to the neck 
an enormous goitre; thick lips, with a dull 
and stupid look; large and flat nose, with 
very coarse hair. They often remain mo- 
tionless for many hours, unconscious of what 
is passing around them; most of them can 
neither stand nor walk, uttering inarticulate 
sounds; they are generally fed like babes ; 
the senses of hearing and seeing are blunt- 
ed, whilst their intellectual faculties are as 
imperfect as their physical development. 
They are very numerous ; being counted in 
many localities by hundreds.* 

In speaking of them, a learned author 
says, It would seem that the moist and 
cold valleys, the marshy vapours, the want 
of circulation of air, the water issuing from 
the snows are the chief causes which pro- 
duce Cretinism; for you meet with few or 
none out of well defined limits.’ 

Medical men have observed that Cretinism 
never appears atthe height, of 3,000 feet above 
the levelof the sea. This dreadful calamity 
excited the benevolence of Dr. Guggenbuhl 
as they came under his observation while 
travelling among the Alps. His attention 


and talent were ardently directed to the re- | 


lief, if possible, of these people ; he erected 

his elegant establishment on a mountain 

which commands the most picturesque view 
* Unity of the Races by Dr. Smith. 





of the valley of Interlaken, in one of the 
finest portions of Switzerland. The buildings 
are well ventilated, and arranged with every 
convenience and comfort. The Doctor first 
gives strict attention to the physical develop- 
ment of the inmates; beginning with the 
utmost particularity of diet; he then learns 
them the use of their limbs, with gradually 
increasing and regular exercise. They 
learn to talk, and are soon directed in a 
course of intellectual development ; they are 
taught to read and write; study grammar, 
geography, and the other elements, of a com- 
mon education with instructions in the Chris- 
tian religion ; thus we find taken from the 
dull, dumb, brutish, senseless and helpless 
state, a set of human beings who are placed 
before the world in a condition of intellec- 
tual, and physical usefulness, enabling 
them to go forth among men, useful as la- 
borers, and useful to themselves. Look to 
the condition of these people, dumb, foolish, 
almost motionless, with scarcely any devel- 
opment by the external senses,—as seeing, 
hearing, smelling; and then see them brought 
out of this miserable state, by careful cul- 
ture and education; we ask what explana- 
tion will those give who believe in the un- 
philosophic doctrine, of a diversity in the 
origin of the races. Here is the most marked 
difference known to exist; but it is induced 
by physical causes, among people acknowl- 
edged to be of the same type; for upon a 
removal of the causes which occasion this 
difference, even upon the same generation, 
we find Cretinism removed. The unfortu- 
nate victim resumes his former type, stands 
side by side with the gay and merry Swiss, 
and contends with the valiant inhabitant 
of the Danube, as aman, and fellow labo- 
rer. From this we are led irresistibly to 
the conclusion, along with Prichard, and 
Bronde, and Kennith, and Humboldt, the last 
matchless in learning and talent as in his ob- 
servation and travel, that the varieties of 
Man, as of all lower animals, are attributa- 
ble to the climate, habit, diet, and social con- 
dition. 

In discussing this question of the Unity of 
the Races, I prefer as a sound and philosophi- 
cal view, to take the classification of Blu- 
menbach, which bears the test of the closest 
analysis, and though it embraces the widest 
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variety, it is nevertheless true that all these 
varieties can be accounted for, from local 
causes. 

According to this author there are five 
varieties, the Caucasian, the Mongolion the 
Malay, the Ethiopian, and the American.* 

The Caucasian variety is recognized by 
the skin being white, or rather brownish; 
red cheeks, and different shades of the hair, 
from black to yellow or red, the head nearly 
globular, the face oval and straight, with an 
expansive forehead, face narrow at the base, 
the chin full and rounded. 

In this variety Blumenbach includes the 
Europeans; except the Laplanders, the 
people of Western Asia, the Georgians, 
Persians, Arabians &c. 

The Mongolian variety presents a darker 
shade, approximating to the olive; hair black, 
strong and straight, head of a square form, 
face broad, and flattened nose, chin project- 
ing slightly, and lips thick. This embraces 
all the Asiatic nations to the east of the Ob 
and the Caspian, except the Malays. Blumen- 
bach includes the Laplanders, Esquimaux, 
Samoides, &c. 

The Malay is brown ; black and soft hair, 
head rather narrow, face full and broad, 
with large mouth; they are found on the 
peninsula of Malacca, the adjoining islands, 
and in the South Seaislands. The Ethiopian 
variety is distinguished by black skin, and 
hair and eyes; the hair being woolly,— 
head narrow and compressed latterly, eyes 
prominent, nose and lips thick, and receding 
chin. 

The Armenian variety have a red com- 
plexion, their hair more nearly resembling 
the Mongolian, deep set eyes, flattened nuse, 
and broad face. 

The above division embraces every varie- 
ty of Man, all others are shades of one vari- 
ety or the other; and in this paper it shall 
be our aim to prove that the different varie- 
ties, are all traceable to climate, or some 
other local cause. 

The most prominent difference, if not the 
only one of importance, is complexion. 

In reference to the influence of complex- 
ion and colour, climate exercises a most im- 
portant, if not a controlling influence. The 
seat of colour in the human species has been 


* Edinburg Encyclopedia, vol. 6. p. 661. 





ascertained to be the rete Mucosum, which 
is located between the epidermis, and the 
inner skin. This substance is found to be 
black in the negro; reddish in the mulatto ; 
brown in the gipsy; white, with a slight 
shade of red in the European; and of a 
dead white in the Albino. 

In reference to the influence of heat, in 
any country, it is impossible to estimate its 
exact power, the distance from the equator 
being only one of other causes which con- 
trol the climate; which is affected by its 
elevation above the sea, the height of its 
mountains, the extent of the land, and the 
nature of its surface. This will at once 
silence those who may say that people 
living in the same latitude, are known to 
have different colours. In Africa, the inhab- 
itants of the torrid zone are black, but in 
South America they have a different colour ; 
the plain of Mexico, according to Humboldt 
being eight thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The world is not old enough to say how 
long it takee to convert a pure white into the 
deepest black, yet it is ascertained beyond 
doubt, that every generation descended from 
white parents, in the torrid zone, acquires 
a darker tinge. The Portuguese settled at Mi- 
tomba, a river in Sierra Leone have, by their 
marriage with the natives, and the influence 
of climate, degenerated into the negro—with 
woolly hair, thick lips and other indications 
of the negro. A change is likewise pro- 
duced in the negro when removed to a tem- 
perate climate ;—every generation being 
fairer than the one that preceeded it. It is 
positively asserted to be so in America, 
by the observant Abbé Raynal, and by Dr. 
Smith of New Jersey.* 

The Jews whose history has not passed 
unnoticed in the Types of Mankind, present 
a clear and decided illustration of the influ- 
ence of climate on colour, whilst their phy- 
siognomy has remained mostly unaltered, 
owing to the pertinacity with which they re- 
fuse to mingle with other races. In Britain 
they are fair, in Spain brown, in Arabia and 
Egypt copper-coloured, and almost wholly 
black in Abyssinia and at Cochinin India. 

Dr. Buchanan gives a description of the 
Jews at Cochin, denominating one class 


* Edinburgh Encyclopzdia, title Colour. 
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white and the other black the latter, he con- 
cludes, owe their dark complexion to a Jong 
residence in the country, whilst the othe: 
he thinks have not resided in the country 
long enough to complete the dye. 

“The Arabian race of India differ in 
physical characters from the Medo-Persian ; 
the difference is most striking in complex- 
ion, the Hindoos being black, whilst the 
Persians are comparatively fair, with black 
hair and eyes. The cause which has given 
rise to this diversity can apparently be nc- 
thing else than the influence of the hot 
climate of Hindostan.” 

The influence of the rays of the sun upon 
plants and vegetation of all kinds, has been 
observed by every person; and no one can 
fail to observe the difference inthe colour of 
a vine that has strayed from its hardy 
companions and found refuge beneath a porch 
or house ; or the sprigs of grass that spring 
up under a plank, to those that surround it, 
and have the unlimited enjoyment of the 
sun’s rays. 

In northern latitudes hares, squirrels, and 
weasels, are white, but brown or gray in 
milder climates. In some countries, in 
Sweden for instance, the hare varies his 
colour as the season changes, being white in 
winter, and gray in summer.j And Linne- 
us says, ‘‘ Lepus apud nos, aestate, cinereus, 
hieme semper albus.” 

It is not a strange or unreasonable theory 
then which simply gives an influence to the 
rays of the sun upon the human skin, when 
it is known to operate most powerfully upon 
the colour of plants and animals. 

Barrére, has demonstrated in a strong 
and practical way, the manner in which he 
supposes climate to act upon the colour, 
which is controlled by the colour of the bile, 
which from several dissections he made in 
Cayenne, upon negroes, he found to be as 
black as ink; as an effusion of bile always 
tinges the white skin, it may have some ef- 
fect when black in blacking the negro.} 

We cannot more appropriately close this 
part of our essay than by a quotation, from 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, which says, 
‘‘The generally received opinion concerning 


.” Prichard, vol. iv. p 248. 
t Edinburg Enecypd. vol 6. p 621. 
t Dissert. sur la couleur des Negres. 





the varieties of complexion which are found 
in different races of man throughout the 
zlobe, is, that they are caused entirely by the 
influence of climate. Respecting the pri- 
mary colour of man, the supporters of this 
theory are not agreed. Buffon, as we have 
already noticed, thought that the primary 
colour was white, which by difference of cli- 
mate, food, and manners, was changed into 
yellow, brown and black, which manifested 
a strong tendency toreturn, notwithstanding 
the influence of these circumstances, in Al- 
binos. Mitchell, on the other hand, main- 
tains, that the primitive colour of man, was 
a medium between black and white, ‘ from 
which primitive colour the Europeans degen- 
erated as much on the one hand as the Afri- 
cans did on the other; the Asiatics (unless, 
perhaps, where mixed with the white Euro- 
peans,) with most of the Americans, retain- 
ing theprimitive and original complexion.’ ’”’»— 
Philosoph. Trans. Abrigd. by Martyn, vol. 9, 
p. 948. 

The argument attempted to be drawn from 
the comparative anatomy of the human 
family, in which our learned authors avail 
themselves much of the diligent research of 
the late lamented Morton, is fully answered 
by the following summary of the formation 
of man, which whilst it shows the generic 
difference of the human race from all other 
animals, also shows that this formation 
pervades the species. 

It is the enumeration of Man’s generic 
difference from all other animals, by Dr. 
Lawrence. 

1. Smoothnessof the skin, and wantof natu- 
ral offensive weapons, or means of defence. 

2. Erect stature, towhich the conformation 
of the body in general, and that of the pel- 
vis, lower limbs, and their muscles in par- 
ticular, are accommodated. 

3. In curvation of the sacrum and os 
coccygis, and consequent direction of the 
vagina and urethra forwards. 

4. Articulation of the head with the spinal 
column by the middle of its basis, and want 
of ligamentum Nuchae. 

5. Possession of two hands, and very per- 
fect structure of the hands. 

6. Great proportion of the cranium (cere- 
bral cavity) to the face, receptacles of the 
senses, and organs of mastication. 
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7. Shortness of the lower jaw, and promi- 
nence of its mental portion. 

8. Want of inter-maxillary bone. 

9. Teeth all of equal length, and approxi- 
mated inferior incisors perpendicular. 

10. Great development of the cerebral 
hemispheres. 

11. Greatness of brain in proportion to 
size of the nerves connected with it. 

12. Great number anddevelopmentof men- 
tal faculties, whether intellectual or moral. 

13. Speech. 

14. Capability of inhabiting all climates 
and situations; and of living on all kinds of 
food. 

15. Slow growth, long infancy, late puber- 
ty. 

16. By very great peculiarities connec- 
ted with the functions, times, and seasons of 
procreation.” 

These strongly marked and striking pecu- 
liarities found in man, have led naturalists, 
with few exceptions, to arrange the human 
race under a separate genus, which con- 
tains under it no species, but only varieties ; 
which are all traceable to known causes. 

It appears to us, upon the best reflection 
that we can give the subject, that there is 
but little argument of any force, which at- 
tempts to show that the negro skull exhib- 
its a likeness to the Orang-outang, and Chim- 
panzee to that extent, which would mark the 
negro as a connecting link between the 
brute and the European. The very learned 
authors of the work before us, are rather 
shy in the expression of any decided opin- 
ion upon this point, yet they make the ef- 
fort to let the reader believe that it is so, 
else why the exhibition of the plates on page 
558, and the quotation from Dr. Jeffries Wy- 
man which, whilst it conceals the opinion 
of the learned Anatomist of Harvard Uni- 
versity, would make the uninformed and 
credulous reader believe that there existed 
such similarity between the skull of the 
negro and Ourang-outang, as to degrade the 
one to the brute, or elevate the other to the 
human. 

Examine the heads of a European and a 


* I have net the work of Dr. Lawrence before me, but 
| have taken the above enumeration from a quotation, by 
Smyth, in his work on the Unity of the human races, 
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negro; and of the Chimpanzee, and Ourang- 
outang. In reference to the two first, we 
have the highest authority of learning and 
talent, in pronouncing that but little difler- 
ence exists. ‘It has been reiterated,’ says 
a distinguished author, ‘“ that the skull of the 
negro forms an intermediate link between 
that of the European, and of the Ourang- 
outang or Chimpanzee; and one point of 
approximation between the former and the 
latter is said to consist in the situation of the 
foramen magnum. Now in the skull of the 
negro, (fig. 2,) this foramen differs in a posi- 
tion but very little from that of the well 
formed skull of a native of England, (fig. 1,) 
(the author gives the figures,) while the pos- 
terior situation of the foramen, both in the 
skull of the Chimpanzee, and the Ourang- 
outang, is very remarkable. 

‘“ Again the distance from the foramen to 
the incisor teeth, (which is so considerably 
in the anthropomorphous simiae,) compared 
with its distance from the occiput, is nearly 
the same in the negro as in the European; 
and as Dr. Prichard remarks, the antero-pos- 
terior admeasurement of the basis of the 
skull is, relatively, very much larger in the 
Ourang-outangand Chimpanzee, than in man, 
as is strikingly displayed by the different sit- 
uation which the zygomatic arch occupies 
in the plane of the basis of the skull. In 
man, the zygoma is included in the anterior 
half of the basis of the cranium ; in the head 
of the adult Chimpanzee, as in that of the 
Ourang-outang, the zygoma is situated in the 
middle region of the skull, and in the basis 
occupies just one-third part of the entire 
length of its diameter. The extent, besides 
of the bony palate, and the greater breadth 
between the canines than between the last 
molars, both in the Chimpanzee and Ourang- 
outang so as to allow of the spreading and 
want of continuity of the incisors, with 
respect to each other and to the canines, 
widely distinguishes between the skulls of 
these animals, and those of any of the hu- 
man races.’’* 

But little truth or force is contained in the 
argument drawn from the formation of the 
pelvis. Prof. Webster resolves the forma- 
tions of the pelvis into four varieties—viz : 
the oval, the round, the square, and the ob- 


* Mertin’s Natural History of Mammiferous Animals. 
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long; each particular type of which finds its 
analogies in all races of mankind. 

These facts are sufficient without going 
into more extensive detail or further argu- 
ment to prove the untenability of the doc- 
triné of the diversity of the races, as far as 
light and truth are reflected from a view of 
comparative anatomy. 

Nothing has yet been ascertained, that will 
connect man with any other family of ani- 
mals, and the much relied upon argument of 
the diversity of form among the different na- 
tions of the earth, falls to the ground, when a 
truthful examination of the diversity of the 
forms of different nations, proves each pe- 
culiarity traceable to local causes—such as 
climate, habit, and customs; or a closer ex- 
amination has often found thal the different 
formations, ascribed to the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, are analogous among 
every people. 

Another argument the distinguished au- 
thors of the ‘‘ Types of Mankind” advance 
in support of their theory, is drawn from the 
‘‘Hybridity of Animals,”’ as is contended for 
in Chap. XII. 

All neturalists agree in reference to the 
infertility of hybrids. Dr. Nott, the able 
and learned contributor of the chapter on 
the ‘‘ Hybridity of Animals, viewed in con- 
nection with Mankind,” likewise published 
in 1842 a short essay on Hybridity, “ the ob- 
ject of which was to prove that the white 
man and the negro were distinct species.”’ 
It will be observed that it is not contended 
by Dr. Nott, that the issue of the white and 
black are hybrids; his seven propositions all 
tend to show that the product which he calls 
mulattoes are delicate, bad breeders, and have 
an early tendency to decay. There is some 
confusion in ascertaining the exact views of 
the author upon this point. He evidently 
thinks the negro and the white, distinct 
‘species ;”’ he will at the same time acknow- 
ledge, as virtually he does, that a hybrid is 
an animal, or plant, produced from the mix- 
ture of two species; this is the definition of 
Lee and Martyn, and the one adopted by 
Webster. He believes also that hybrids are 
infertile; yet he has laboured to show that 
the issue of these two distinct species, hy- 
brids, as he believes them, ‘are,’ to quote 
his own words, in his fourth proposition, ‘‘ bad 





breeders, bad nurses, liable to abortions, and 
that their children generally die young.” If 
this be so, and it is sustained by an expe- 
rience of ‘almost fifty years’ residence 
among the black and white races,” it would 
appear that hybrids are not infertile in the 
sense meant by naturalists, or that the doc- 
tor is caught in the dilemma of proving by his 
long ‘‘ experience,” that the issue of two dis- 
tinct species is not a hybrid; this is inevita- 
ble from the doctor’s seven propositions, and 
is all sufficient to prove that the mulatto is not 
a hybrid. 

It is not necessary to our present purpose 
to go into an examination of the lower ani- 
mals to discuss this question. 

The fact of issue to an unascertainable de- 
gree from the mulatto, is enough to prove 
that they are not hybrids, and this same fact 
proves, according to the opinion of nearly 
every distinguished naturalist, if not every 
one, that the negro and the white are not dis- 
tinct species, for if they were, how is it to 
be’ accounted for that the mulatto, who ought 
to be a hybrid, and consequently darren, yet 
breeds, that their issue continues to breed, 
though the doctor may have found from fifty 
years experience that they are dad breeders. 

It is the observation of the most eminent 
naturalists of America, and inferior to none 
in the world, ‘“ That nature will perpetuate 
varieties, for this is in accordance with her 
operations: but refuses to multiply hybrids, 
for this is contrary to her laws.’’* 

And it may be asked in the language of 
the same distinguished author, ‘‘ Why all the 
varieties of men are found to produce fertile 
new races, whilst we discover that when we 
associate two true species of other animals, 
their products are hybrids, and incapable of 
perpetuating a race?’’ On the other hand it 
may be said, and upon the same authority, 
than which there is none higher, Dr. Back- 
man, that there is no case on record where 
a single new race of animal or bird has sprung 
from an association of two different species. 

It must be apparent to all unprejudiced 
minds, that the facts are entirely in favor of 
the oneness of the human race, and it is a 
matter of surprise how this argument could 
have been started by our opponents. And 
we are compelled to conclude, since the law 


* Dr. Backman. 








ent species hybrids, that man, uniting with 
those of all parts of the world, producing a 
race and a people, that breed and raise 
healthy offspring, can exist but as a unit. 


In looking to the philology of the differ-| 


ent types of mankind, a flood of light is 
poured upon this question by the science of 
comparative philosophy,—from which we are 
taught the unity of language as springing 
from a common fountain head. We can not 
enter into a discussion of this science, at 
this time, yet we propose making a sufficient 
use of it to convince our readers, from the 
facts gathered by distinguished linguists, that 
the various languages spoken by mankind, bear 
that analogy one to the other, which must con- 
vince us that one language was the dialect of 
the world: this is taught by the inspired 


word: and the learning of the present day | 


strengthens the belief, if there are any to 
doubt the Word of God. Every step of the 
rapid development of this science adds new 
proof of the common origin of languages. 

Look to the construction of every language: 
we find it with its verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
and other parts of speech, each having the 
same relations to sentences in one language 
that they have in another. Look to the 
adaptation of words to things; in every lan- 
guage we see the most striking evidences of 
similarity—but above ail, the many languages 
that exist may all be traced to the same com- 
mon origin by the similarity of words, and 
wherever man exists it is used as the same 
instruments of thought. 

‘‘ Language, then, every where, and in all 
cases, proves demonstrably the existence of 
the same human nature in all who possess it.’’* 

“ The fact that every language of civili- 
zed man comprises a large class of words and 
phrases dependent one upon another for their 
meaning, and related closely or remotely to 
a certain property or function of human na- 
ture, and which terms he can by no means 
dispense with in describing man, as he is dis- 
tinguished from the terrestrial orders around 
him,——this fact attaching universally to the 
vehicle of thought, affords all the proof which 
a strict logic would grant of such an iden- 
tity.”’t 

* Smyth, p. 203. 

t Isaac Taylor. Responsibility of Man. p. 4. 
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Ethnography has furnished conclusive ev- 
idence that the family of American langua- 
ges, had a common origin with that of Asia. 

‘ All dialects are to be considered as dia- 
lects of one now lost.’’* 

‘‘The universal affinity of languages is 
placed in so strong a light, that it must be 
considered by all as completely demonstra- 
ted.’’} 

The subject of the affiliation of languages 
has been one of vast study, and the connec- 
tion which exists, proven by the similarity of 
words, and the grammatical structure of lan- 
guages, leaves scarcely a doubt upon this 
question. 

Ve cannot more appropriately close this 
branch of our subject, than by the following 
extract from an elegant foreign writer, though 
now domesticated in one of our Universities. 

‘The opinion is gaining ground, that all 
the various languages of the earth, emana- 
ting from one common source, extend, like 
the harmonious works of nature, in all di- 
rections, exhibiting not only great idioms 
which may form a general language unknown 
to the human ear, but intelligible to him who 
understands all, but also particular Janguages 
diversified by provincial dialects, and still 
more minutely subdivided by peculiarities 
expressive, in each individual, of his char- 
acter, and varying with the periods of his 
life and the changes of his mind. 

‘This diversity is, however, restricted 
by the fact that man, notwithstanding the 
great variety of his fate, much that is iden- 
tical, or, at least, corresponding, and neces 
sarily in the most important points, common 
to all races. 

“ The history of all nations follows, in its 
great outlines, the same course of develop- 
ment and decay, and a similar rule in the 
history of languages. 

“This resemblance becomes the more 
striking, the more languages are contempla- 
ted simultaneously, and the points they have 
in common become more numerous as we 
learn more of them.’’} 

It would be an interesting topic to show 
the unity of the races, from the insensible 


* Petersburg Academy. 

t Klaproth. 

$ lutroduction to Comparative Philology by De Vere, 
p 1. 
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gradations of their varieties, and also to trace 
the origin of the varieties of the human spe- 
cies, but the length of this essay prevents. 

It has been the purpose of the writer to 
treat this subject with the dignity and res- 
pect it and also the distinguished and able 
authors of the work before us deserve; and 
we regret to say that the diligent research of 
years, which it has received, is enough to 
make it at once an influential, as well as 
dangerous production. 

Let us pause long and cautiously before 
we yield assent to a doctrine as inhuman as 
it is unphilosophical, which sunders the com- 
mon tie of human sympathy—which binds 
man to his fellow man :—whilst now the 
most distant inhabitants of earth may look 
upon each other not only with a brother’s 
love, but feel the mutual obligations that a 
world-wide brotherhood places upon them, 
as they kneel at a common altar, and wor- 
ship the one, true and living God, who looks 
upon the inhabitants of the earth as of ‘“ one 
blood,”’ whilst he is “the God of the spirits 
of all flesh.” 


THE CEMETERY AND THE CONCERT, 
Translated from the French of Jules Janin. 
BY MRS. M. HARRISON ROBINSON. 


Piunged in a reverie of Florence, I found 
myself within a singular town, which I wish 
to describe before naming it. Slowly pene- 
trating a long street, encompassed by som- 
bre arcades, in not a house of which appears 
an open door or window, the inhabitants gli- 
ding like shadows rather than walkingsun- 
derneath these illimitable arcades, we reached 
the foot of a tower inclining over the town, 
without having heard a sound save the drum ; 
for citizens, encountering only armed sol- 
diers, who themselves obey a foreigner; at 
the entrance of the Custom-House rises a 
tomb designed by Giulio Romano, and on that 
sacred stone tranquilly sits the officer. 

In a corner of this place, a sculptor, who 
was assuredly a great master, has, in times 
long past, constructed a fountain of Neptune 
_ encircled by sirens. The god is without 
drapery, the women around him are beaute- 





ous in their nudity, and of yore from these 
luxuriant breasts, water flowed abundantly. 
These fair syrens are the twin-sisters of the 
Sabines of Florence. But in what place then 
are we, and who can tell us the name of this 
strange town! Behold Palaces of the thir- 
teenth century! An ancient prison, such as 
the Italian Republics loved to erect and to 
fill! See the Hotel de Ville, appropriate 
structure for old Cardinals, the toothless 
Governors of the Holy Father, wont to as- 
cend the stair-way on their mules ;—farther 
onward, obscured by the shade of the ar- 
cades, observe antiquated mansions of no- 
bles, constructed by no less an architect than 
the great Palladio, rich walls that might be 
taken for Genoese! What then is this sad 
and silent town, which thus conceals her for- 
tune, her beauty and her origin? There ex- 
hales an overpowering, nauseous kind of in- 
describable odor of theology and atticism, 
of poesy and withered chaplets, of the Li- 
brary and Museum,—of love and the Ceme- 
tery, which no Poet can define. Ah, this is 
not Florence, intoxicated with the dregs of 
her noble passions! Nor is it ancient Pisa, 
redolent of rich paintings; neither is it 
Genoa the opulent, glittering with splendor, 
in default of genius, courage and liberty ;— 
this is a pedantic, disdainful ruin resembling 
none others in Italy. In fine, we have un- 
consciously entered that old Universitarian 
city, called Bologna, which alone has used 
more antiquated parchments, palettes, ink, 
pulpits and Doctors’ caps than any of the 
Italian cities,—a stately shred which has, by 
turns, swept the Church, the Amphitheatre, 
the school and the Museum! The atmosphere 
savors, at once, of blood, oil, turpentine and 
incense. 

The past life of this inert town is almost 
fabulous—she has attempted every thing, 
even magic :—to-day, without a voice to la- 
ment her fate, she once spake to infernal 
spirits. The first time a corpse was dissect- 
ed to learn, in the entrails of the dead, the 
secrets of the living, both corpse and physi- 
cian were of Bologna. The first Chair of 
Theology was erected there, and far in ad- 
vance of the rest of Italy, she taught law, 
logic, astronomy, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek and 
Arabic. These learned walls still recal 
their ancient destination : the air is charged 
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with science, the pavement of the streets is 
impregnated with it, and the very houses 
wear a pedantic mien. How great must 
have been the tumult, when this immense 
school was filled, when, day by day, that 
army of Professors and pupils abandoned 
themselves freely to that puissant dialectic, 
which was to engender so many ideas and so 
many parodoxes! A distinct town, while 
combat raged around her, she was absorbed 
in study, calm amidst conflicts; to the sanc- 
tuary of her walls, came the young man and 
the hoary sage, away from the clang of 
arms, to learn belles-lettres or revive their 
memory. It was then a kind of neutral 
ground, which art and science had reserved 
far from the battle-field,—upon which none 
intruded, with lance or sword. 

The farther we advance into Italy, the 
more striking is this speciality of the cities. 
Each has in the beginning adopted a pas- 
sion, a purpose, and mode of life, faithfully 
pursued to the end. One is; by nature, 
commercial ; another, warlike ; this early de- 
velopes a passion for rich palaces; that for 
gorgeous Museums; some, like fair co- 
quettes, are enamored of jewels, and silver 
plate, beautiful robes of silk and gold ; others 
emulous of the most splendid, chiselled ar- 
mor; these rear fortresses ; those sumptuous 
palaces ; some are distinguished by the mag- 
nificence of their villas; others, estray 
daughters of the Emperors, love the Circus, 
Theatre or Public Baths; many piously ruin 
themselves to erect Churches, Cathedrals, 
and Chapels; a small number is devoted to 
literary research, abandoned, body and soul, 
to science, acknowledging for King, Aristo- 
tle or Plato. What constitutes the glory of 
Florence is, that she cultivated simultaneous- 
ly all the noble inspirations, which were dis- 
tinctive among other Italian cities; at once 
a Cathedral, a citadel, a counting-house, a 
Museum, a library and a school; as the lat- 
ter, however, she has been far behind Bolog- 
na, the only instance in which she has been 
vanquished by an Italian town, a great honor 
to the victor. 

But alas! whither now has flown all that 
science? Wherefore is this school deserted ? 
Perchance there was here not enough of air, 
space, life, in other words, of liberty ! That a 


Theatre, or even a Cathedral, may die and 
be effaced from the bosom of ‘nations, T can 
easily conceive ;—I can imagine Pisa desert- 
ed, Florence silent, Genoa abandoned, Ve- 
nice depopulated; these ruins are logical ; 
they simply obey that law of God and man 
which decrees that sooner or later great mon- 
uments turn to decay, but a deserted, silent, 
motionless school—that is incomprehensible 
to me. 

I have no wish here to revolutionise 
Italy and subvert her foundations, but where 
would be the evil, were the rulers of this 
captive land to enfranchise a place of a few 
square leagues, that, there, youth might in- 
dulge freely in study, and fearlessly aban- 
don themselves to the utmost entrancement 
of science and belles-lettres, that sweet, 
useful, admirable, and innocent delirium ? 
And, since this town of Bologna isolated 
herself in the height of civil wars to culti- 
vate philosophy, medicine, theology, scien- 
ces which specially demand freedom, why 
not now isolate the Academy of Bologna, 
that once in life the youthful intellects of 
Italy may realize even their most glowing 
dreams? How noble then such a town, 
noisy from thought and toil, as are the other 
cities of Italy from inaction and pleasure! 
The peaceful gardens of the Athenian Acad- 
emy, the porticos of Rome in the reign of 
Cicero, nor the bowers of Sallust could then 
compare with this free Italian Bologna ;—it 
is the only means remaining to Italy of pos- 
sessing a school, honored among others of 
Europe; the only means of reducing to 
profitable subordination, by affording them a 
pleasant outlet of a few years, all those tur- 
bulent young spirits, who go afar into other 
lands, gathering indifferently and at random 
the multiform doctrines that subvert thrones ; 
thus, placed as she is, in the centre of Italy, 
Bologna would be the seat of refreshment 
and repose. Her doors, open to all the dis- 
contented and harmless spirits only occupied 
in imaginary complaints, Bologna would thus 
become the resort of turbulent poets, demo- 
cratic advocates, revolted Catholics, of all 
innocent Utopia-makers;—she alone living 
in the midst of these dead towns, active 
among inert populations, controversial while 
they remained passively obedient ; she would 





town, which is no more than a Museum, or 


completely recal the Bologna of the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries, which made so in- 
differently Republicans and Royalists, Cath- 
olics and Sceptics, Priests and philosophers, 
and then, when educated by her discipline, 
she might send forth her pupils far and wide 
to maintain that eternal agitation of opposing 
principles, which is the life of the world. 
Such was my dream in these depopulated 


had professors without number, given birth 
to many philosophers, and enumerated vari- 
ous passing poets, but she has been guided 
by none of them, has arisen as she best 
might, unaided and alone. Happy the cities 
linked to a masterpiece like the Iliad or the 
Divina Commedia; they have an unerring, 
faithful guide, whose voice unites scattered 





streets, within these schools void of scholars, | science, is obeyed as a unique passion, the 
in the libraries filled with books and no read-/ centre of all others, nothing is done by the 


ers. It finally fatigued me to encounter in-| 
variably empty houses, useless palaces and 
deserted squares. As to the abandoned 
 chefs-d’ euvre which the old Pisans and Flor. 
entines had left standing on earth, I could! 
be patient, the work is so grand that it fills’ 
solitude itself, but who can understand the! 
solitude of an Academy? Thus, I wandered | 
at random under the Arcades, entered by 


Painting-Gallery, all, ihe mute. 
rich must be this land of Italy in master- 


silent town of Bologna, shine with matchless 
radiance, between the pictures of the three 
Carracci and Dominichino, the Saint-Francis 
of Guido and the Saint-Cecelia of Raffaelle ? 

Then we enter the Churches. In St-Petro- 
nius, whose doors savor of proximity to Flor- 
ence, one of which was sculptured by Pro- 
perzia da Rossi, a beautiful woman of the 
fifteenth century, who died of love, is a sta- 
tute of Julius II. by Michael Angelo; but 
the Bolognese, less sagacious than the peo- 
ple of Florence, have broken the work of 
the great master. In the Cathedral, the 
ceiling is worthy of admiration,—the last 
work of Louis Carracci at eighty years. In 
all these churches, which resemble each 
other, you discover the hand of the three 
Carracci’s, but notwithstanding this similar- 
ity, there is no common link save the names 
of the artists who wrought upon them ; these 
separate monuments failed to retain the prima- 


‘tire phy: siognomy ; 


And how} 


people, at home and abroad, adverse to this 
superior will, which arranges, disperses, or- 
'dains, constructs, destroys and invents all 
things, gives to the nation thus protected, 
her Kings, worship, manners, fine-arts, en- 
it founds the present, 
saves the future : this it is which names cen- 
'turies, and when the destiny of this happy 
nation, thus guided by a great Poet is accom- 

Poet still ‘stands among her 
nine to lend her the éclat, the support and im- 


‘mortality of his genius. 
works of art, since, buried in the sombre, 


Thus, it is a guide, an inspiration, it is 
unity that is wanting to Bologna. This sin- 
gular town, so long and so completely con- 
secrated to universal instruction, has, doubt- 
less, been traversed by as many new, inge- 
nious ideas as Florence herself, but scarcely 
were they fledged, ere these ideas flew 
away like passenger-birds, not one remaining 
in the town that had sheltered them. The 
instant we enter within the walls, it seems 
as if in some class of Rhetoric, whose schol- 
ars are in vacation. There is nothing visi- 
ble but blotted benches, torn books, unfin- 
ished essays blown about by the wind; the 
nest is here, but not the covey, the birds are 
trying elsewhere their wings and their song. 
Bologna, in fine, is a depopulated school 
destitute of memorials; Florence a citadel 
preserving recollection of its assaults, a 
Church remembering its God, a Palace 
awaiting its master: Bologna, out of all 
the pedagogues she has reared, has not 





ryinspiration. Toa traveller, just from Flor- 
ence and Pisa, who has followed stone by 
stone, statue after statue, the inspiration of | | 
Dante, it is difficult to define the spring of| 
his present, desultory admiration ; he feels 
the need of explication he knows not of 
what kind. Itis the great inspiratory g genius 
that is wanting, be assured, in this town of 
Bologna, filled with noble works. She has 





obeyed one. Florence, to this day, renders 
homage to Dante, her Poet; in Bologna, you 
may faintly discern that a few scholars of 
genius have made their transient uproar; in 
Florence, there may yet be discovered the 
step of man, as said the Athenian on seeing 
Arithmetic signs on the sand, and such men! 
Michael Angelo and Galileo. Behold where- 
fore the silence of Bologna stupifies, while 
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that of Florence creates food for thought 
Bologna is mute, without having spoken : 
Florence has done and said every thing be- 
fore entering into silence and repose. Inter- 
rogate the two echos ; you hear from Bolog- 
na nought but chattering scholars; the Flor- 
entine echo repeats the sermons of Savona- 
rola and discourses of Machiavelli. Observe. 
that in towns as with men, there is no equal- 
ity,—not even in death. 

The progress is from one aspect of glooin 
to another. It seems incomprehensible how 
the Saint-Cecelia of Raffaelle could consent 
to inhabit so long this miserable solitude : 
the affrighted glance rests for an instant on 
dilapidated walls, where still remains some 
fragmentary colors effaced by the storm, 
and you turn around from time to time, 
struck by the sound of your own footfall, 
imagining some Doctor of the antique Acad- 
emy following; thus going from arcade to 
arcade, till gradually an undefinable funereal 
instinct urges to discover where all these 
arcades end, into what ruin, or abyss, or void 
space they conduct! Pursuing a direct 
course, perfectly shielded from the sun, and 
after accomplishing three thousand paces, 
and passed beneath seven hundred arcades, 
you arrive—Eh! and at what then but a 
Cemetery? In effect, the Arcades around 
Bologna are the great arms connecting the 
Cemetery with the town, like the Ogre, to 
embrace it more closely. The town and 
Cemetery are one—sheltered by the same 
roof; to visit the latter seems the natural, 
unavoidable course, indicated by the route 
leading thither. To enter the town is to en- 
ter among tombs; the town and the tombs 
have the same form, enveloped in like silence, 
inhabited by nearly the same people. To 
sleep here, or live there, is the same thing. 
And if you ask the inhabitants wherefore 
they dwell not with the other dead, they will 
reply—“ Just because it is the same thing.” 

Meanwhile, it may be said, that, really, 
the Cemetery of Bologna is gayer than the 
town. It has more air, space, and verdure ; 
the arcades are loftier, the abodes whiter and 
better arranged. It is not thirty years since 
the first stone of this elegant Cemetery was 
placed for certain dead of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, who did object to transporting 
there their name and epitaph, and after their 


example, some moderns have consented to 
be interred in this newly consecrated ground. 
This town, which might be styled Villa-Nova 
or New-Bologna, is situated in the garden of 
the ancient Carthusians, and possesses all 
‘he commodiousness, as well as disgrace, of 
1 town of yesterday. Nothing so much re- 
sembles these new tombs as new houses yet 
unvisited by master or proprietor. Only, to 
penetrate under the arcades, consecrated to 
eternal repose, it is necessary to traverse the 
id Church of the Carthusians, and some 
fragments of the ancient cloister, where may 
still be read the names of Canali, Cexsi, 
Louis Caracci, and the young Elizabeth 
Livani, the pupil of Guido, as great a pain- 
ter as was the youthful Properzia da Rossi 
a statuary—for Bologna has given birth to 
more than one excellent feminine talent. 
And she remembers yet another young mai- 
den, Novella d’Andrea, so learned as to teach 
Canon law, and so beautiful as to conceal her 
head in a woolen veil. Poor great Artists! 
Despite their science and genius, they re- 
mained at heart but simple women, with 
their passions, terrors, faith, weakness and 
love. 

T had then arrived, unawares, in the midst 
of the Cemetery of Bologna and at the aspect 
of huge white stones surmounted by wretched 
statues, was attempting to define a singular 
monument before me, when the Guardian of 
this funereal domain advanced towards me, 
with an air nearly as satisfied as if I had been 
one newly dead. This Guardian of Bolog- 
na’s repose is, next to His Holiness Pio 
Nono, certainly the most extraordinary crea- 
ture I have ever encountered. He has wit- 
nessed the construction of the first tomb in 
the place of which he is the visible master, 
seen the first grave dug, watched the succes- 
sive rise of walls and spinon: and conceived 
for his charge a love of which I can give you 
no idea. 

‘‘ Signor,’’ said he to me, ‘“‘ know that our 
Cemetery is still better situated and arranged 
than that of Turin, and has more perspec- 
tives.’’ With these words, he made me re- 
mark how, in reality, the long streets, to be 
filled with dead, all ended at a garden, a 
mountain or meadow till through that ex- 
tended enfilade of tombs, the view was lost 
in the distant country, and without doubt. 
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the effect was picturesque. I can give no 
truer conception of this Cemetery, than by 
comparing it tothe Palais-Royal at Paris. 
The garden, that is, the common sepulchre, 
occupies the centre of the Arcades, beneath 
which, instead of shops stand marble tombs, 
or simply tombs painted on the wall by some 
mechanical Giotto at the upper stage or rather 
entresol, yawning wide, constituting species 
of ovens in which vulgar coffins are deposi- 
ted ;—between the pillars, at the place of de- 
claiming in the Theatre-Francais, or whence 
the theatre of the Palais-Royal sings its 
flonflons, are constructed some select mau- 
soleums separated by broad vacant spaces. 
Only the funeral palace of Bologna is yet 
unfinished ; it has still to remove its wooden 
gallery, not complete, as is the Palais-Royal 
of Paris. 

Judge of my amazement among these 
tombs of yesterday, arranged in such perfect 
order, each painted by thesameartist, wrought 
by one sculptor. The same shop for all. 
And as at the Palais-Royal, it is forbidden 
the merchant to encroach on the high-way, 
so at the Bologna Cemetery, there is express 
prohibition to deposit flowers on the tombs, 
or even to weep there after a certain hour. 
A melancholy Cemetery where nothing is 
wanting but dead. 

Oh, it is especially to this place, that we 
should repair, to appreciate justly the Campo- 
Santo of Pisa, the sacred cloister reared 
upon that Christian soil by Orgagna, Giotto, 
the great Nicolo and his son Giovanni-a 
soil, consecrated as well by ages as by chefs- 
@ euvre—a complete Cemetery, wherein not 
a body more can enter ; empty tombs, which 
have devoured all of man there interred, 
save his name and his glory. AndI am not 
astonished that this amateur, who guards the 
Cemetery of Bologna, should imagine that 
he too has founded a Campo-Santo after the 
example of the Pisan Republic. Such was 
my meditation, when this man sighing pro- 
foundly said to me, 

“ You seek to recognize our dead, but be 
indulgent ; we have few but those of thirty 
years since, and the soil of Bologna no longer 
produces illustrious dead.” 

‘* Be comforted,”’ replied I, ‘there is at 
this age, scarcely a kingdom, which produces 
illustrious dead; of illustrious living there is 
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no lack. All living men are illustrious, each 
has his glory, renown, his title to admira- 
tion and esteem, but when dead, an instant 
adieu to glory and renown, the grave digger 
gains nothing more than a corpse like these 
of thine; a name, meaningless, as those 
placed upon thy tombs. Console thyself.’ 

‘“We too,” he resumed, ‘if you will, 
have our famous dead, but it needs to trace 
far back. This land has engendered more 
than one scholar, more than one soldier, 
more than one Pope, and by what right have 
they been interred elsewhere? What, if 
you saw here the tombs of eight Popes and 
eighty cardinals born at Bologna, and those 
of the three Carracci and that of Albano and 
of Dominichino, the glorious sons of her 
soil, and the body of the illustrious Beroaldo 
and the tomb of Guercino, who sleeps at San- 
Salvador near his brother? Yes, we also, 
may it please you, have our illustrious dead, 
but they are lying scattered beneath flag- 
stones of chapels, such as Leonardo Alberti, 
Francois Francia, Ulysses Aldrovandi and 
many others. Have you seen at St.-Domin- 
ick, a tomb built by Giovanni Pisani and 
Michael Angelo at twenty years? Let this 
be transported into our Cemetery and judge 
if it would not then be illustrious! Have 
you seen in the same Church, the tomb of 
Zaddeo Pepoli, that of the Venitian Lem- 
frani and of King Enzius. son of the Empe- 
ror Frederic II., eighteen years a captive 
at Bologna? And what if you beheld there, 
under this useless willow, between those 
poplars, which mark no dead beneath, the 
mausoleum of Guido and that of Elizabeth 
Lerani, his chaste and well beloved pupil, 
poisoned at twenty-six years;—yes, Guido 
himself, the saintly old man, whose portrait 
you have, doubtless, admired in our gallery, 
by Limone di Pesaro? Would you then de- 
mand where are our illustrious dead, and 
refuse a little recognition of our tombs?” 


As I remained silent our durien waxed 
warmer still. 


“Tombs,” he exclaimed, ‘dead! if you 
would that we perforce adorn our cemetery, 
think you it would be difficult? There is 
within the Churches of Bologna the Juriscon- 
sult Irneris, a scholar of the eleventh century, 
enshrined in an admirable coffin ;—there is 
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Barthelemi Salicetti. in a tomb of Andrea 
Fiesoli and others perchance !’’ 

He then walked rapidly towards a mag- 
nificent place apart from the rest, in the very 
centre of the new cemetery, opposite which 
was an admirable marble statue of the six- 
teenth century, which a dead noble of yes- 
terday has borrowed from the tomb of his 
great-great-grandsire to place upon his own. 

‘‘ No, Signor,’’ whispered the guardian to 
me, his enthusiasm by this time at its climax, 
‘‘no, we have not need to rummage old 
vaults, dismember antiquated tombs, rob 
them of ancient statues and steal from -the 
dead of olden time their names and escut- 
cheons, to adorn ours of the present—thank 
Heaven. Providence is great, and if he but 
spare my life, I shall see interred in 
this place, over which I watch, a man, who 
is to-day master* of the world, and who will 
die at Bologna. Then, when this great day 
shall have come, the insolent stranger will 
no more demand, with disdainful air, in our 
Cemetery, “‘ where are thy dead?”’ On the 
contrary, they will come from all parts to 
contemplate, on their knees, this celebrated 
tomb. I[n imagination, I already behold it in 
marble andbronze. All Europe will coalesce 
to render final honors to the man, who has 
so charmed her. Italy his natal land, will 
place the first stone of the monument. France, 
his pupil, furnish the marble and statuary. 
Russia, whose warlike marches, he has writ- 
ten, the bronze. Germany, whose fatal sad- 
ness he has dispelled, will write the funeral 
inscription. Yes, even here, in this very spot, 
shall rise the magnificent monument covered 
with ornament and emblems; on this mar- 
ble and bronze, shall be inscribed the most 
popular name of earth, and then shall Bolog- 
na really have her Campo-Santo, thanks to 
this illustrious living man, who shall be with- 
out equal among our dead.” 

After these words the honest grave-digger 
became delirious, he traced in imagination 
and by gesture, this fabulous monument, he 
made it lofty as the mountain of which it 
was worthy to be the pendant, he delibe- 
rately laid his mighty dead therein, till at 
length, overcome by fatigue, he seated him- 
self on the first ideal step of the imaginary 
monument, that is on the grass, and con- 


* Rossini. 


ceive my shudder, when I heard the brave 
man, humming between his yellow teeth the 
romance of Saule, the grand air of Bardiére, 
the finale of Moise! Not content with erect- 
ing his tomb, he charged himself with his fu- 
neral oration also, a complete fete for his 
dead, who, thank Heaven, is notdead. Our 
man had been at the same time, his Michael 
Angelo and his Bossuet. 

Confess that the grave-digger of Hamlet is 
less amazing and less logical than he of Bo- 
logna. The first is a sceptical grave-digger ; 
before his eyes; all bodies are equal, he sees 
in a dead man nothing more than a recepta- 
cle of bones with which to play at bowls in 
moments of gaiety. The grave-digger of Bo- 
logna, on the contrary. reserves for the dead, 
the fanaticism reserved for the living, he 
only definitively esteems a man when actu- 
ally and duly stretched upon his bier. At- 
tempt not to rob him of the finger or verte- 
bre of Galileo. He would cry, thieves! as- 
suredly. Nor is it from him, that can be 
subtracted the minutest human bone. “ We 
have here scarcely 24,000,” said he to me, 
with rather a bashful air, that became him 
ravishingly. 

I know not why I wished to disturb the 
happiness of the worthy man. 

‘‘ But,” said I, ‘‘who can insure that you 
will live sufficiently long to witness the erec- 
tion of this tomb? The man is young and 
you are old; he is environed by glory and 
that prolongs life. What if it be he, on the 
contrary, who shall weep over your monu- 
ment?” 

Here he raised his eyes to Heaven: 

“If I have not glory, I have ambition,’”’ he 
replied, ‘‘ that will sustain me, moreover, I 
have hope ; God is good and he also, they 
will not inflict on me such sorrow.”’ 

‘ And if, unfortunately, he prefer to die at 
Paris, his second country, where he is better 
loved than here without doubt, what then ?”’ 

Would that you had seen the despair on 
the countenance of our man. 

‘‘ Signor,”’ said he in solemn tone, ‘‘I know 
him ;—he would not be interred in that chaos, 
they call Pére-la-chaise! And ifso, I would 
do for him, as did Florence for Michael An- 
gelo; 1 would steal his body by night. He 
has not the right to sleep elsewhere than 
here, even did he wish to be buried in 
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the Campo-Santo of Pisa. And what evil 
have we done him, we men of Bologna, that 
he should say to us, what I have never been 
able to comprehend in the mouth of the great 
Scipio, ‘ Ungrateful country ; thou shalt not 
have my bones !”’ 


I left the Cemetery musing on the omnipo- 
tence of human glory, which could stir, in 
his fleshy coffin, the heart of a grave-dig- 
ger. But as [, in turn humming an air from 
Barbiére, singular duet of life and death, 
passed a cheerful Italian mansion, I was ar- 
rested ma/gre moi, by the freshness and lux- 
uriousness of this beautiful place. The house 
was partially concealed by the shade of some 
old trees, which formed an avenue, and con- 
trary to the usage of Italian dwellings, this 
was open, animated and noisy ; occasionally, 
voices were heard in converse, or song, as, 
in a Parisian saloon, wit mingles with melo- 
dy, so that, at a distance, words and music 
become confounded and the rest imagined. 
To one issuing from a cemetery, even the 
most splendid and best arranged, an anima- 
ted, lively house presents a charming con- 
trast. But, good Heavens! behold a man ap- 
proach the window and call me by name! It 
is even he, our resuscitated, himself, our 
dead man of the Cemetery in straw hat and 
white vest! and so rotund, so fresh, plump, 
tranquil and idle ; paresseux avec delices, like 
his Barber. Imagine the fervor of our ten- 
derembraces! Fancy me admitted into this 
delightful sanctuary filled with ideas, talkers, 
singers, fair Parisians, sweet Italian voices, 
while he scattered promiscuously his wit, 
genius and gaiety! “And how goes the 


world of Paris? And France? And my Bou-, 


levard de Gand ? Is my theatre rebuilt ? What 
is the gossip there now, and what are you 
doing? Hist! dinner is announced, hand 
thither a lady, and afterwards, we will have 
music.” 


Then, seated at a table, fragrant with flow- 
ers, I recognized Bordeaux wine as the same 
drank in the nook he inhabits at the top of 
the Theatre-Italien. Briefly, the féte was 
perfect, nothing was deficient in that hospi- 
tality of a rich genius and wealthy artist, 
neither grace, abundance, good taste nor 
good cheer, plenty of wine, flashes of wit, 


and after dinner, know you what he sang 
himself? The grand air of the Huguenots! 

He then reconducted me to my hotel still 
conversing and promising to be with us this 
winter. On the way, we passed the Ceme- 
tery—‘ Have you seen it? our Cemetery?’ 
said he to me. 

‘‘Have I not? I have conversed for an 
hour with the Guardian.”’ 

‘Brave man!’’ 

‘You have not upon earth a more furious 
admirer.” 

“Yes I can rely on him.” 

“Say rather that it is he who relies much 
upon you!”’ 

‘‘T demand only of him a little patience,”’ 
replied he ; then pressing my hand, he said, 
« Adieu.” 

And I heard him as he receded, singing a 
French air, which he might have easily 
brought into vogue as he did the ballad of 


Comte Ory ; 


Va-t-en voir s’ils viennent, Jean ; 
Va-t-en voir s’ils viennent. 


I verily believe, that had the honest grave- 
digger beheld him at that instant, so happy, 
so calm, redolent of health and ideas issuing 
from eyery pore, and so young and hand- 
some, the wretched man would have hung 
himself in despair ! 


CHRONICLES OF A PLANTER’S HALL. 


BY M. LL. W. H. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The next day’s sun went down as Horace 
and Emily stood together on the balcony, 
under the shadow of whose drooping eaves 
the glossy blue wings of many a swallow 
were folded to repose. Neither spoke—the 
hearts of both were full. They missed Eliz- 
abeth: she had been unconsciously to them- 
selves the mainspring of their actions—the 
happiness of their daily life. She had gone 
early that morning with Mr. Grafton. He 
was about leaving for England and a tour 
comprising France, Germany, and perhaps 
Italy and Switzerland. She would accom- 





good-nature, proverbial Italian good nature, 


pany him, as would also her young brother, 
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Elliott, and who should say when she would 
return, if ever? There was slendér pros- 
pect, as Horace knew, that she could ever 
come again, but Emily was in happy igno- 
rance, and his lips were sealed. His man- 
ner was softer than usual, as he laid his arm 
over her shoulder and drew her close to his 
side. Emily held his hand very tenderly in 
hers: he knew she had passed a sorrowful 
day and had been weeping. 

“JT am sorry for my little lonely sister,” 
he said—*‘ very sorry ; she and I must draw 
more nearly to each other.’ 

Emily did not speak. 

‘You may tell me freely your vexations 
and all that grieves you,” he continued, kind- 
ly, ‘‘and sometimes [ may talk to you of 
mine; there shall be confidence between us, 
Emily, and if ever I seem hard and impa- 
tient, attribute it to the difficulties I have to 
contend with—not to want of affection for 
you, love.” 

‘‘Dear Horace—dear brother,’ said poor 
Emily, pressing the hand she was still tightly 
holding, ‘‘ what you say, lifts such a weight 
from my heart. I feared you were too re- 
served, and considered me too young and 
foolish to entrust me with your troubles. I 
know you have-them. I can aid you, per- 
haps, more than you think,—take whatever 
of mine can benefit you, dear darling broth- 
er—all, every thing, only save our poor ser- 
vants, and relieve your own mind.” 

‘God bless your dear little generous 
heart !” he exclaimed, with a sudden gush of 
feeling, “‘and God forgive me for the many 
harsh words you have heard from my lips— 
they went no deeper than my tongue, Emily, 
but they pained you none the less, and were 
hard to bear. I wonder you love me at all. 
How is it, can you tell me, that you have 
borne with me 50 well ?”’ 

“ Because I knew you loved me dearly, 
under it all, and because Elizabeth tried to 
teach me to be patient and good, like herself. 
But oh! brother, shall I ever learn ?” 

‘“ J think so—but there is another teacher 
needed, greater than Elizabeth Grant. Go to 
Him—He can help you.” 

“1 do—I will—and oh! brother come with 
me!’’ and she threw her arms around his 
neck imploringly. ‘‘ You see J have no 
mother nor father to take care of mé and 













































lead me aright—none but you, now that Eliz- 
Think how good God was to 
us in sparing Judson and Mammy, and grant- 
ing us time for repentance and amendment. 
Dear Horace, I am sure you love Him—why 
then should you be ashamed to pray to Him, 
who gave his life for yours ?”’ 
‘Emily I am too wicked, it would be like 
mockery to take his name in prayer on my 
polluted lips.” 
“Q, dearest brother, no—that very prayer 
coming from your heart, as I know it would, 
He would accept, and imputing his own ho- 
liness to you, would cleanse away defilement 
O! brother! brother ! let us pray 
to Him now.” 
She made an effort to draw him down upon 
his knees, nor did Mr. Effingham resist her. 
The two knelt there together; the brother 
very pale—the sister with a holy energy, and 
yet a tender meekness upon her uplifted face, 
with her arms still closely clasping his neck, 
she said— 
“© Lord and Saviour, we are very igno- 
We wish to love thee 
Thou hast promised 
Give us thy 


abeth is gone. 


rant and full of sin. 
and be thy children. 
none shall ask of thee in vain. 
most holy spirit, pardon all our trespasses— 
}love and keep us as thine own for thy great 
mercy’s sake. 
From that hour there came a change over 
Horace Effingham, visible to every eye and 
most agreeable to himself. 
came upon his harrassed, wearied spirit ; the 
burden too heavy for him to bear, was rolled 
upon another, mighty in strength, and love, 
and mercy. His entangled affairs grieved 
him, it is true, but did not distract him a» 
He believed confidently that a 
Power wiser and more effective than that of 
earth would arraage and direct for him—that 
all things should work together for good. He 
used the means lying in his own power—in- 
dustry, frugality, self-denial—these good 
good seeds were sown daily, and he patiently 
abided the time of blessing. 

The nobleness and sweetness of his better 
nature, under the influence of new and holy 
principle began to develope themselves. 
Emily and he became happy, even though 
Elizabeth was not with them. Hope was ever 
a grand old place, but a crowning peace ap- 
peared now to descend and rest upon it. 


A tranquility 


heretofore. 
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One morning Johnnie, the little boy who 
acted as waiter, under the direction of old 
Rachel, who was an accomplished adept in 
this art, as in many others, arrived breath- 
less with the haste he had made, at the door 
of the tobacco house, and dripping with 
rain. 

‘Mass Horace, Mr. Grafton’s at the great 
house—just come.”’ 

A sudden wild fear darted like a ser- 
pent through Mr. Effingham’s heart—‘‘ Was 
she dead or dying?’ He paused not to 
question, but springing over the prized, and 
half-packed hogshead, checked not his speed 
till he had stood beside Richard Grafton, who 
was wringing the moisture from his glove 
before the parlor fire. Splashed and travel- 
soiled, (this time he did not come in a car- 
riage, or with any attendant,) but with a cheer- 
ful light in his dark gray eyes, which at once 
changed the character of Horace’s alarm. 
Mr. Grafton allowed his host, however, small 
time to indulge in fancies, whether correct 
or otherwise. Cordially extending his hand 
he said— 

“You see I am making myself quite at 
home here: the fact is I have no time to 
spare, and Miss Effingham has kindly order- 
ed luncheon for me at one; up to that hour 
I must beg you will consider me in the light 
of a counsellor—certainly that of a friend. 
Just have the goodness to banish Pride and 
his twin-brother Prejudice from our pres- 
bnce, and quietly place the exact state of your 
eusiness before me. I was bred to the law. 
My legal knowledge as with all other ability 
I possess, is quite at your service. We have 
no leisure for courtesies and ceremony; by 
five this afternoon I must be in A—, enroute 
for New York,—our passage is engaged and 
luggage gone on—you see the necessity for 
dispatch.” 

And Horace was now to submit the dis- 
mal array of unpaid bills, whose interest 
was increasing fast the principal, to the cool, 
practical man before him. One o’clock came, 
luncheon bell rang, Mr. Grafton kept his 
seat, pen in hand, making calculations, me- 
moranda and short extracts, taking copies 
and filing bills ;—two, three, four, five,—he 
never moved: “J shall not leave before mid- 
night,” was his only observation as the clock 
struck six. 





Horace entreated him to pause for some 
refreshment. 

‘© T will thank your sister for a cup of cof- 
fee—nothing more.”’ 

Then he became thoroughly absorbed 
again, and read and wrote with amazing per- 
severance andrapidity. At last, having skil- 
fully arranged and labelled all the papers, 
which had been in much disorder, he rose, 
and was about leaving the writing table, when 
his eye fell on a dingy roll of parchment tied 
closely with faded red tape, which had fallen 
on the carpet. 

“‘ What is this ?’’ he said, picking it up. 

‘« My poor father used to fancy that would 
some day win for us a magnificent fortune,”’ 
said Horace; ‘it is an old title-deed to a 
property in England.” 

‘«‘ And why has nothing been done in the 
matter ?”’ enquired Mr. Grafton. 

‘‘Qur means never justified the outlay re- 
quired,” answered Mr. Effingham. ‘I have 
nothing to fee lawyers.”’ 

“ But I have,”’ said Mr. Grafton, warmly. 

‘My dear Mr. Effingham’’—laying his 
hand kindly on Horace’s arm as he spoke— 
‘‘command any amount you please within 
the scope of my means ;—you could not be 
more welcome if you were my brother: it 
will not be an obligation, but a kindness; the 
fund lies idle ;—if this title of which you 
speak is proven, you can repay the loan at 
once ; if otherwise, you will in time. Liqui- 
date all the harrassing smaller debts to diffe- 
rent individuals, which are now pressing on 
you, and your mind, once lightened of its 
burden, will rise with new energy to grapple 
with, and overcome all obstacles.’’ 

Horace grasped his hand hard, but said 
no word. Mr. Grafton continued— 

“ Allow me to take possession of and ex- 
amine this document; if I find it will be 
conducive to your interest, [ will take all 
the requisite steps, and if not, you lose noth- 
ing,—things will stand just as they do now.”’ 

But Horace was resolute. 

“Tf my creditors were poor,” he said, ‘I 
would gladly avail myself of your great 
kindness, but they are wealthy men ;—who 
but wealthy men would press so hard? By 
great exertion, I have liquidated the claim 
which affected my servants, (he had sold his 





beautiful and favorite riding horse, and a 
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light carriage,) and so thanking you most 
heartily I must decline your first offer; but 
J will accept the other ;—these papers you 
can take, and do with as you think best.” 

The night was waning fast, when Richard 
Grafton again crossed the Hope threshold ; 
he had lingered to the last moment, and 
Johnnie had whispered to old Mammy Ra- 
chel, who was in and out of the parlor every 
five minutes—‘‘ What could make Mr. Graf- 
ton take so long to bid Miss Emily good 
bye?” 

Horace accompanied his friend to the vil- 
lage before mentioned, and they parted as 
the silver grey mantle ot the morning was 
exchanged for the gayer vestment of the day. 

Emily, meanwhile, had locked herself in 
her own apartment. and leaning from the 
window watched them as long as in the un- 
certain light she could distinguish men and 
horses. Every tone of their voices found 
an echo in her heart. When the last sound 
died away, she cast herself upon her knees, 
weeping bitterly. A long time she remained 
there, but when she rose, she was serene, 
and comforted ; she had found her way to the 
Great Fountain, whose waters can at once 
satisfy and cleanse. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


The early Autumn faded—Jack Frost be- 
gan to make alarming manifestations of his 
speedy arrival, and Horace and his servants 
were incessantly employed in securing the 
tobacco from his purloining fingers. It was 
Saturday; labor as they might they could 
only house a small portion of the crop, the 
main body must run its chance. 

Sunday came—clear, cold, but with a 
slight breeze ;—it was safe so far. M1. Ef- 
fingham and his sister and a number of their 
servants went to church; as they returned 
many fields presented a week-day appearance. 
Overseers and hands, hard at work, cutting 
down the sturdy green plants, and placing 
them in frost heaps. Horace looked grave 
and thoughtful; he had never yet joined the 
church, or made any outward profession. 
Emily almost feared. They drove silently 
along. As they passed the gate dividing the 
Hope lands from those adjoining, they en- 
countered a wagon loaded with tobacco, 








owned the estate, on horseback. Taking off 
his hat to Emily, and leaning in at the car- 
riage window, he said, 

‘You've no time to lose, Effingham, the 
old fellow will be down on us to-night; see, 
the wind lulls, and if it goes quite down, as 
I think it will, I would not give a fig for 
every plant now standing.” 

‘ But,” said Horace Effingham, “I am 
doubtful, Mr. Willoughby, of the lawfulness 
of working on Sunday.” 

Mr. Willoughby looked amazed. 

‘‘Why,” said he, ‘I always thought you 
a sensible fellow—lawfulness! Why, what 
can be more lawful than to house one’s crop, 
and pay one’s debts;—if it is’nt the right 
kind of law, I should like any man to show 
me what is.”’ 

‘* But the commandment,’’ said Horace— 
‘“« Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy !’ ” 

His color mounted as he spoke till it 
dyed his temples with a painful flush. 

Mr. Willoughby laughed deridingly. 

‘‘ You quoting scripture tome. Better go 
home and secure your own bread, and pay 
your creditors. Good day, ma’am, good 
day—I must not loiter here giving advice to 
a man who won’t take it; remember if the 
crop is lost, I gave you friendly warning, and 
it will be your own fault.” 

Off bustled the rough old man, giving his 
stout pony a sharp cut which causing a 
demi-vault, nearly unseated her rider. 

Emily stole a look at Horace; now he was 
pale. She laid her hand on his, and drew it 
caressingly to her bosom; at first he did 
not notice her; then bent down, patted her 
cheek, and kissed her without speaking. In 
his mind was astrange conflict. They reached 
home soon, the wind went down. Horace 
stood on the edge of his wide tobacco field 
and considered within himself.—Should he 
cut it, and by so doing secure the funds ne- 
cessary for the maintainance of his large 
household, and pay the debts he had pledged 
himself to meet with the proceeds of this 
very crop? Then came back into his ears 


the words he had just quoted fo a man under 
similar temptation. ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” 

‘No, I will not do it,—let the worst come. 
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all is in God’s hand. He gave, and can| 
take ; I will let it rest with Him.” 
His servants gathered round, eager to’ 
obey his slightest sign. 
“ Aint we to cut it, sir! the wind’s quite| 
'tirely gone,’’ said Peterkin. | 
‘Not to day, boys,’’ said Mr. Effingham, 
‘“‘T cannot believe it right: God has said 
one day in seven he claims for himself; we 
cannot do Him good by keeping it: but we 
prove by our obedience that we wish to love 
and serve Him—He is my master, as I am 
yours ; go home now till the morning; we 
must leave it all to Him.” 
“ Stiff as an icicle !’”’ were the first words 
Horace heard as the day was breaking. 
‘‘ Every single solitary plant !” 


Judson, with tears rolling down his cheeks, 
stood at the bed side. Horace started up. 

‘‘True as I am alive, sir,’’ continued Jud- 
son. ‘But Master I dont b’lieve but what 
the Almighty will give you a blessing yet.”’ 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Effingham, draw- 
ing along breath, as if relieved, ‘‘ conscience 
is at least clear; had we worked yesterday 
it would not have been easy. Tell Johnnie 
to bring my boots.’’ 

Composedly he dressed ; went down, and 
walked all over his fields examining accu- 
rately. Stiff frozen every plant. They 
seemed a total loss. The servants watched 
him with keen scrutiny. 

‘‘ Mass Horace bears it mons’ous well,” 
said Peterkin, shading his eyes, perhaps from 
an unwonted moisture. ‘Sich a fine crop 
as it was too, now all’s as good as gone,— 
the work of six long months.”’ 

“And Mass Horace telled us he pledged 
hisself to pay a great debt with it,”’ observed 
Marshall. 

‘‘He’ll have to sell Hinda and Saladin, 
now, I ‘spose, as he did poor Hector; the 
finest horse what any Christian mought wish 
to see,” said Romeo. 

‘« Good luck ’ll come to him yet,” said Abi- 
gail, as she was passing with her milk pail and 


‘in Mr. Effingham’s grateful heart. 





fell on the broad outstretched palm of Jud- 





‘‘ The Lord be praised !”’ exclaimed the old 
foreman, ‘‘ when men cant do nothin’ He 
can. Mark how much warmer it’s growed 
allonasudden. We is safe yet, Mass Hor- 
ace, here comes the Blessed Master’s sar- 
vant.” 

“All in good time too,’’ cried Romeo 
“ Tts jest almost like a mericle—come boys, 
you may put away your cutting knives, for 
dis rain aint gwine to stop soon.” 

Warmly, benignly, continuously it fell— 


‘until about ten o’clock, when it cleared off, 


and was succeeded by as fair a day as ever 
brightened an Autumn landscape. 

‘‘ God be praised !”” was the thanksgiving 
His re- 
lieved face brought joyous smiles to Emily’s. 
‘Ts not God good to us, brother ?”’ 
‘Very; and we should be humble and 
thankful.” 

« And so I hope we are; but I was full of 
fear when Airy made my fire this morning 
and said the plants were standing stiff: my 
heart appeared to die away entirely.” 

‘* God is better to us at all times than we 
deserve,’’ said Horace. ‘ Thisrain has been 
a messenger of mercy indeed.” 

Just then in burst Abigail with an air 
of profound importance. 

‘Mass Horace, ole Mr. Willoughby have 
saunt he compliments, he overseer, twelve 
hands, and two teams, and they is cutting 
down the ice-house hill like wild fire.” 

The whole crop was saved ; a thing which 
a few hours before seemed impossible. The 
mild rain extracting the frost before the sun 
shone on the leaves; and his rough old 
neighbor’s, timely aid enabled Horace to 
house 100,000 by sunset. A plentiful and 
excellent supper concluded that day of doubt, 
despair, and rejoicing. 

Time wenton. RichardGrafton and Eliza- 
beth Grant lingered still in London, waiting 
to accertain the establishment of Mr. Effing- 
ham’s claim. The solicitor, Mr. Oglethorpe, 





bucket. ‘‘ Every one on you'll see good luck 
come to Mass Horace byme bye.” 

‘Yes, Abby’oman, I lives in hopes too,” 
observed Judson, ‘“‘but Mass Horace, jest 
look at him; how well he do bear it.” 


was a thorough bred man in his profession, 
acute, prompt, and indefatigable. It soon 
became apparent that all that was necessary 
was to prove the identity of the real heir 
and so Richard wrote for Horace, and urged 





Just as he spoke, a single drop of rain 





upon him the benefit to be derived from 
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sea voyage to Emily, who of late, as Eliza- 
beth judged from her letters, had been less 
strong than heretofore. Travelling and re- 
union with her friend would restore her to 
perfect health. Mr. Grafton’s epistle was 
very cogent and eloquent, even for a lawyer 
who had few peers ; and Horace, who could 
not bear to leave her behind, was untiring 
in his solicitations for her to accompany him. 
Here, however, a difficulty perfectly unlooked 
for arose. Emily, hitherto so cheerfully ac- 
quiescent in all her brother’s wishes, showed 
a marked disinclination to the project. She 
was so afraid of the expense: what if the 
title should after all prove afalsity, and they 
be exposed to mortification, and forced by cir- 
cumstances upon Mr. Grafton? It was ade- 
grading thought, which she could not endure. 
She was not sick at all; oh, no, nothing was 
needful for her but constant occupatiun and 
exercise. Then again, if she should go, what 
could she do among all those great fashiona- 
ble people? Elizabeth knew the American 
minister’s family, but she, a little country 
girl, just from boarding-school, knew nothing 
of the world of wealth and show, and would 
much rather, if dear Horace pleased, stay 
quietly at home. Mammy and Judson 
and all the rest could take care of her, and 
Dr. Ester would be very good to her when- 
ever she might be sick.” 

Horace pondered—then as when a heavy 
mist rolls above and away from a deep val- 
ley in the early autumn morning—nothing 
but sunshine left behind—the truth stood 
revealed to him; he rose, and passing his 
arm tenderly around her, kissed her many 
times, and agreed to leave the decision with 
herself. She should not be alone, however, 
Dr. Ester’s sister, Fanny Hemsley, with her 
two little boys, had come on a visit to her 
brother during her husband’s absence in Cali- 
fornia—they could ask her to stay at Hope, 
and also for the time make it the doctor’s 
head quarters. It was so determined, and 
without delay Mr. Effingham set off. The 
passage was a speedy one of only twelve days; 
he was soon in London, and with Richard 
Grafton. But though the bearer of a letter 
to Miss Grant, and though daily he enquired 
of her cousin about her, Horace never called, 
or expressed any intention or desire to do so. 
Richard marvelled in silence. 





‘‘She refused the poor fellow,” was his 
mental solution of the difficulty. <‘‘’Tis truly 
a pity ; a warmer, or more honorable heart 
she can never find.”’ 

The identity of Mr. Effingham once estab- 
lished, difficulty was ended, though old 
John minced a little at the prospect of some 
thousands of his best acres, going into the 
possession of a son of Brother Johnathan ; 
he was too honest at heart to do more than 
bluster and sneer. The morning after the 
business was concluded, Horace placed his 
hand on Richard’s shoulder. 

“Grafton,” he said,”’ you have now done 
for me more than I have words to thank you 
for, but I require one other kindness yet; 
I solicit an interview with your cousin, Miss 
Grant.” 

‘«‘ Assuredly—but my dear fellow why, (if 
I may without impertinence enquire,) have 
you not called upon her sooner ?”’ 

‘She understands, and will I hope appre- 
ciate my motive; I dared not trust my own 
powers of endurance.”’ 

‘“T shall carry you to her immediately ; 
the fact is, I rather think she feels wounded 
by the very marked neglect of her friend’s 
brother among strangers too, and in a strange 
land.” 

‘‘T feel now how great has been my error, 
but I believed at the time I was acting only 
as an honorable man should ;—can we not 
go at once ?”’ 

They went, and found Miss Grant alone. 
She was seated at a writing table, busily en- 
gaged, and had evidently been weeping. 
Some undried tears were on her face—and 
the letter before her was blotted. Its 
commencement was, ‘‘ What have I done, 
my dear Emily :”’ 

They had entered unannounced. <A deep 
sudden glow flushed even her delicate throat, 
when her eyes met those of Mr. Effingham. 
Her cousin explained the pleasant completion 
of the business, and his friend’s urgent re- 
quest to see her. Then pleading an impor- 
tant engagement with Elliott, departed. Miss 
Grant conversed with her usually soft clear 
voice, of many things—his voyage, and the 
objects of interest, which Mr. Grafton, El- 
liott, and herself had seen, but she made no 
allusion to Hope—she did dot even refer to 
Emily. He rose and stood beside her. She 
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was changed, how he scarcely knew ; a more | 
perfect self possession, perhaps, a graceful 
dignity which at once attracted and repelled. 
Her beautiful abundant brown hair betrayed 
a few threads of silver gray, and two lines 
of a gifted young spirit rose to his mind: 


* Auturrn leaves on summer trees, 
Were leas sorrowful than these!” 


His heart swelled in his bosom. 

‘‘ Have you been judging harshly of me,”’ 
he said, “‘and misinterpreting my silence ? 
Could you have read the anguish of my des- 
pair, you would at least compassionate my 
sufferings. When we parted, I wasa penni- 
less debtor ; I could not seek you in honor, 
though I loved you beyond human power to 
express. Now [ stand here your equal in 
wealth, station, integrity—all but goodness. 
Will you take my hand, (and he extended 
it as he spoke,) as your defence and support 
in the struggle, life must bring ever, even to 
the happiest? Will you be counsellor and 
friend—I need it—in the straight and nar- 
row path I fain would tread ; or will you dash 
from my thirsting lip the first sweet cup of 
hnman bliss I ever dreamed of tasting!” 

There was silence; only broken by the 
quick tumultuous beatings of his heart. 
There he stood, with the dense drops 
of intense feeling on his high forehead, and 
his hand still held out to her. 

‘‘Tam answered,” he said at length slowly, 
in a deep husky whisper,—‘ I knew it must 
be so, yet I essay’d to spare myself the agony 
of my wrecked hope. O may you never, 
never know what such pangs mean: fare- 
well.” 

He was leaving her. 

‘“Stay,”’ said Miss Grant, suddenly, and 
placing both hands in his. “ Long ago you 
taught me implicit confidence in your honor, 
and your truth; I acknowledged it then; I 
do so now; I shall ever hold your happiness 
as precious as my own.” 

Richard Grafton’s engagemént occupied 
him a long time, but on his return two very 
blithe faces gave him welcome. A _ purcha- 
ser was speedily found for Mr. Effingham’s 
English property, and arrangements being 
completed, he sailed for the United States, 





the affianced husband of Miss Grant. 


eee 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


It was on the evening of Christmas day, 
in a snow storm, that Horace reached home. 
When his well known halloo, (for his com- 
ing was unexpected,) rang through the snowy 
air, the inmates of Hope, black, white. old 
and young, rushed forth in the driving storm 
tumultuously joyful. Johnnie seized the 
white conch which always lay in the fork of 
the gigantic holly by the gate, and with three 
sonorous blasts assembled the whole popu- 
lation of the plantation, to give Mass Hor- 
ace welcome. 

Then such shaking of hands, and congrat- 
ulations—such a distribution of presents— 
such laughing and confusion ensued, as no 
humble pen could easily describe. The ser- 
vants had agrand frolicin the flagged kitchen, 
where whole logs of seasoned hickory blazed 
in its ample fire place, and its range of bur- 
nished utensils made almost as brilliant re- 
flections as the wondrous Koh-i-noor of the 
Eastern Rajah. 

Fanny Hemsley was nearly as happy as if 
she were Horace’s sister. She, as well as 
Dr. Ester, was most genuinely attached to 
the Effinghams. She had Jong ago perceived 
the fine under-current of his character, and 
predicted that a bright day would dawn on 
him yet. She sat down that Christmas 
night, and sent off a long letter to her absent 
husband, giving him in glowing terms an 
account of the success Horace had so oppor- 
tunely met with. 

A small package sent to Emily by Mr. 
Grafton, she opened when alone, after the 
first full gush of delightful emotion, occa- 
sioned by her brother’s return, subsided. 
What were the contents she did not disclose, 
but Fanny Helmsley afterwards observed 
the minute links of a very beautiful chain 
under the little modest collar around her 
throat. But the privileged genii who possess 
the mystic gift of invisibility, know that to 
this little chain hung a small oval box of en- 
ameled gold, containing a miniature. The 
pencil of no common artist traced the well- 
remembered features, the dear, dark, gray 
eyes, so full of eloquent light; the firm, yet 
tender mouth seemed uttering the very words 
of Ais letter, which had enclosed the whole. 
O, was she not happy? poor, little, disap- 
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pointed Emily, who hed so , bitte ly ‘ritten | were imboed with eal interest, and his 
against her own peace and fancied she should|thoughts went back to Elizabeth Grant, 
never know joy more, but who had so nobly | whose unassuming piety had first awakened 
exerted her powers of heart and mind to im him a love for the Creator of all the hap- 
overcome the rebellion of her affections, and | piness now his. 
sustain herself in her own simplicity of soul., The residence of Mr. Effingham was at 
Should she ever be grateful enough for the no great distance from a tributary to the bay, 
possession—or deserving of the blessing pos- and occasionally it was visited by the sole 
sessed? Good little disciple of Elizabeth remaining representatives of the once pow- 
Grant, she went to sleep with a happy, quiet ‘erful Nation of Piscataways upon the west- 
heart in her bosom that night. ‘ern shore. Old Baltzell. the patriarch of 
The morning sun came up gloriously. Hill | ‘this remnant people was surrounded by de- 
and valley, tall groves of pine and wide ex- 'scendants in whom the characteristics of the 
panse of beech and oak-woodland rejoiced pale face were more or less visible, but he 
in its rays. Hope, with its ancient scollop-|as his appearance at once attested, was of 
ed roof, mantled with masses of Irish ivy, the blood pure—with the hatchet-face, high 
and long portico, around whose pillars vines cheek bones, tawny-red color, and locks upon 
fragrant in summer, and now powdered with | whose sable length nor knife, nor scissors 
shining crystals, still clambered, stood in ever came. An itinerant smith and tinker, 
stately grandeur; the holly under its snowy he was often called upon to do little repairs 
mantle, looked twice its usual size, and here at the neighboring homesteads. A daughter 
and there a tuft of scarlet berries peeping always accompanied him, second only to 
out, tempted the robin, the blue jay, and Meg Merrilies in height, and with the stal- 
little Carolina wren, to eat their breakfast of wart arm of an Amazon. She blew the bel- 
the pungent fruit. The mocking bird and lows, and was the old man’s Double. Char- 
red bird by the law that ‘ might makes right,’ lie, who was very fond of natural history, 
quickly dispersed these weaker comrades, found great delight in talking to these peo- 
and took possession themselves. The snow ple, and gaining information from them on 
birds by dozens kept hopping before the par- the peculiarities of animals and plants. He 
lor windows, and, alighting on the sill, uttered had quite a fine collection of antique axes, 
their short, complaining cry, to which the arrows and spear heads, turned up by the 
inmates at once responded by a largess of plough-share, and was exceedingly anxious 
bread crumbs ; and Johnnie was despatched to go and see how the Indians lived in these 
to Mammy Rachel’s cupboard for a bowl days. The more frequently he encounterec 
of hominy husk, a very favorite dainty with old Baltzell and his favorite grandchild, who 
these little wanderers. ‘bore the Scriptural name of Maher-shalal- 
Here and there, from hill side and hollow, hash-baz,* the stronger this desire became. 
arose the humble roofs of. the quarters, each At last Emily, who prided herself upon her 
encircled by a few fruit trees; the chimneys management as a housekeeper, and superin- 
emitting a continuous plume of clear azure. ‘tendent of affairs, having had a quantity of 
About the corn house, stable, and farm yard, | wool spun and dyed during the summer, one 
flocks of pigeons, and yellow-breasted larks morning proposed that Fanny should take 
were comingand going in eager search for food, Charlie and go with her to the weaver’s, a 
while near the house, close under the covert white woman, but married to Henry, the 
of the pyracantha hedge, a pet covey of par- eldest son of old Baltzell. When Marshall 
tridges were eating the wheat Horace had/brought round the carriage, Charlie, well 
already scattered for them. Never before | wrapped up, insisted on sitting beside him 
had he felt such deep thankfulness as then— in order to catch the earliest glimpse of the 
returned to his home with the means of res- | Indian’s cabin. Through extensive, but leaf- 
toring it to its ancient magnificence, his sis- Jess woods, they wound along until they 
ter made so happy ; his kind and faithful ser- reached a little corn-field, from “which even 
vants clustering round him, and his power) ‘the stalks had been removed, in order to form 
ample to dothem good. The very little birds: * Making Speed to the Spoil.” 
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a thatch for a work-shed in the edge of the 
forest. A narrow and well trodden path led 
to the dwelling, a low tenement of unhewn 
logs hastily and inaccurately put together. 
‘The loft,” as it is called, was divided from 
the lower room by short oaken slabs, (proba- 
ably hogshead staves,) and formed a very 
precarious flooring. The door to the East, 
wide but badly hung, and admitting freely 
the rain and snow whenever they might 
chance to fall, was pierced by holes of vari- 
ous sizes through which the lines to bird 
traps might be drawn at pleasure. One cor- 
ner was devoted to implements of husbandry 
and muskrat traps to berepaired. Bunches 
of dried herbs and roots among which the 
woolly-headed clover and pleurisy-root were 
conspicuous, were suspended over the bed. 
A sieve and a garland of red peppers hung 
near the fire. Upon the hearth stood a Dutch 
oven, from which the daughter, a girl of sev- 
enteen, removed carefully a tin dish of baked 
pumpkin, and placed it with half a pone and 
a pitcher of water, on asmall table. The man 
and his son Leonard, came in to their din- 
ner. They looked uncertainly at little Char- 
lie; then with the genuine hospitality of 
good feeling, offered him part—their bronzed 
cheeks flushed scarlet with pleasure as the 
boy unhesitatingly placed himself beside 
them and partook heartily of their humble 
meal. Fanny and Emily looked on appro- 
vingly. The wearer untied the large sack 
Marshall brought from the carriage, and dis- 
played the hanks of rich colors—the man 
started up with a long whistle of exulting 
admiration; the vivid hues delighted his 
wild eyes. 

“Very beautiful, are they not?’ said 
Emily. 

‘« Very, madam ; where were they dyed?” 

“Tn A—” 

‘“T thought so; none but town-people could 
make such colors.” 

The man and his son wore hare skin caps 
of their own manufacture. A bow and ar- 
row hung on the wall beside an old rifle. 
Charlie wanted to see it. Baltzell took it! 


cae: 98 B wes insaribed © Harper's Fer- | marl banks are a good way off; it is a thick 


ry,” and the date, “1798.”’ 





and pheasants bring more money; a single 
one double as much asa hare. Leonard here, 
is a fine shot; he has taken so many vermin 
that we call him the mink.”’ 

‘‘ Who reads these books ?”’ asked the boy, 
pointing to one or two on a hanging shelf 
above his head. 

‘Leonard; he’s a good scholar. Char- 
lotte and he are teaching the little ones these 
long winter nights.” 

‘‘ Where is Harry now?’’ said Charlie. 

‘With his grandfather; the old man is 
weakly with the rheumatism, and he likes to 
have the boy about him.”’ 

“Your wife is a very pretty woman,”’ ob- 
served the boy, who had watched the blithe, 
active matron with no small interest. 

‘‘ T think so,” returned the Indian, witha 
good-natured laugh. ‘‘ And I’m sure she is 
a good wife and mother.”’ 

‘‘T know it,’’ said Charlie: ‘she looks 
good.” 

‘* He’s very good,” said the weaver, with 
a proud smile of satisfaction. ‘‘I was a poor 
friendless creature when he first loved me. 
I'm bound to do my best for him.” 

‘“« Charlie shall send you, Leonard, a nice 
book,’ said Mrs. Hemsley—‘‘‘ The Swiss 
Family Robinson ;’ it gives an account of 
some boys who were a great assistance to 
their parents.”’ 

‘‘T should like to have it very much, and 
thank you kindly, madam.”’ 

Among some bits of old iron, rusty nails, 
and fragments of leather in a cupboard, Char- 
lie’s quick eye discovered a remarkable 
fossil. 

‘*Q what a splendid specimen, mother ; 
what can it be?” 

“A wild duck’s bill turned to stone; I 
found it hauling the seine in a run near the 
Pocoson ;* it stuck in the mesh,’ answered 
Baltzell. 

‘“‘ This is no duck’s bill,’’ said Charlie ; “ it 
must be a shark’s tooth; there are marl 
banks at the—what did you call it ?>—the 
place you spoke of.” 

‘¢Pocoson,”’ said the Indian. ‘ No, the 


swampy place, of a thousand acres or more; 





‘* You shoot a good deal, I suppose,”’ said 
Charlie, “and take many rabbits ?”’ 
‘ Quite a number; but I find partridges | 


large trees grow there, though water covers 


* Pocoson—reeclaimed marsh. 
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the ground all the winter, and causeways 
have to be made all through it, or else we 


could not haul the timber and hogshead stuff 


out of it. You may have this thing and 


welcome ; but it’s no shark’s tooth; I’ve 
seen many in the marl,—small, shining, and 


sharp as needles.”’ 


Kind feelings were in exercise; and with 


a cordial farewell they now separated. 
‘Indians are clever people,”’ 
Charlie to Marshall, as they drove home. 


observed 


and brother were pious men ; but the sweet 
influence of religion at Hope stole gently 
over her heart, and she began earnestly to 
pray for herself and little ones. Mr Effing- 
ham had brought her from London a book 
she valued very much, “Light in the Dwel- 
|ling,”’ and Charlie read in it every night to 
Gracy, his little brother’s nurse. The ex- 
|planations were generally so plain, that even 
they could understand a large portion of 
|them, and Mrs. Hemsley lived to see them 





‘Them is,” responded the driver, appro- | ‘thus employed. Even honorable and full of 


vingly. 
‘‘What real quality those ladies are,”’ 


sure In weaving this cloth.’’ 


‘ Yes,” rejoined the man, ‘and that boy 
I like the looks of 
his face, and did you see how heartily he ate 


is a prime little fellow. 


our coarse victuals 7” 
‘* Just like a real gentleman as he is 


answered the wife. 


A few days only elapsed, ere a nice lit- 
tle library, and other presents, which added 
greatly to their comfort, arrived at the In- 


dian’s dwelling. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


Sunday evenings the boys and girls on the 
plantation old enough for instruction, and 
a few poor white children who lived near, 
were assembled by Emily in the great hall, 
or on the back piazza, where she faithfully 
labored to instruct them in the catechism, 
She also en- 
deavored to teach them to read, but few ad- | 
They were so 
giddy, that although wishing to please Miss 
Emily, they would not exert their minds to 
master the difficulties incident to young be- 

‘‘ There is noroyal road to Geome- 
Two alone were persevering enough 


hymns, and texts of scripture. 


vanced beyond the alphabet. 


ginners. 
try. 9? 
to succeed, Jonnnie, and Emily’s own scant | 
Airy. 


said 
Mrs. Baltzell to her husband. “I'll take plea- 


; he 
would not even seem to know it was coarse,”’ 


| generous impulses, Charlie had yet exhibi- 
ted, occasionally, bursts of high passion and 
obstinacy, which gave great pain to those 
who loved him best: Now while growing 
daily in manliness of character, a deeper 
devotion, a more entire obedience was mani- 
fested to his mother, and a greater readi- 
ness to consider the feelings of others. 
Pure, honest, and kind, child as he was, he 
won and retained the respect of all who knew 
him. 

Time glided by pleasantly with Horace and 
his sister in active employment and happy 
|anticipations of the future. Mrs. Hemsley 
‘and her little boys remained with them. 
| Letters were frequently arriving, bearing 
‘foreign postmarks. Charlie had endeared 
himself so tenderly to Mr. Effingham, that 
he could not endure the idea of parting with 
him, and persuaded Fanny to write to Mr. 
Hemsley and gain his consent to the boy’s 
going to Europe in the Spring. Charlie, 
highly elated, watched for the mail with in- 
creased anxiety, hoping for a letter of con- 
sent from papa. 

About the breaking up of winter, in a 
wildly pouring rain, Horace who had the pre- 
vious night been summoned a few miles dis- 
tant to witness the will of a gentleman dan- 
gerously ill, reached a rapid through nar- 
row stream which turned several mills in the 
neighborhood, and was now swollen by the 
'freshet; and was rushing along with great 
velocity and power. At the moment he 








Charles He »msley often took his seat beside | reached the junction of his homeward road 
her and listened with interest to her instruc- | with the one usually travelled. his eye fell 


tions. 


taught. 


His quiet manner had a salutary ef-| upon an object which made his heart stand 
fect on the restlessness of the other children, 
and he gained much good from all she | 


istill. Midway upon the bridge now sway- 


ing to and fro above the seething, noisy 


His mother had been accustomed to} waters, was a decrepit negro man, leading 
think of sacred duties, although her husband|by a rope halter ane qually cecieqit ca 
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grey mare, over whose sharp back was, 


thrown a heavy bag of meal. The poor old 
creature has just become aware of his peril, 
and uttered a wild shriek of wordless terror, 
as the whole was swept away by the force of | 
the current. Striking his spurs deep in Sal-. 
din’s flanks, Mr. Effingham, with the speed 


of thought, dashed obliquely forward and, 
plunging in, man and horse, a little below the | 
spot where the bridge had stood, pursued | 
‘playing possum like varmint as he is, and 


his course with consummate skill among its 


So it was ein and old Martin, father of 


the famous Tom Gubbins, and the projector 


of all the rogueries and card playing in that 
section, was, much to the chagrin of Mimi, 
the antiquated black housekeeper of Mr. 
| Willoughby, lodged in comfortable quarters 
under his roof. 

‘‘Consarn the saitful cretur,” ejaculated 
she, peering cautiously in at the low window, 
‘he aint no more dead than I is; he’s jest 


torn, disjointed timbers, and as the old man | making b’leve all the time.” 


rose to the surface, thrust his hand in the, 


Was itso? Old Martin, who had lain to 


thick collar of his jacket, and bore him safely | all appearance unconscious, was slyly raising 


to shore. 

A loud halloo of congratulation greeted 
him, for Dr. Ester and old Mr. Willoughby 
in a light wagon, just drove into sight. 

‘Oh, my soul,” cried the latter, jumping 
out with more alacrity than from his age 
and size could have been anticipated, and 
grasping Mr. Effingham’s hand, ‘some 
angel of the Almighty must be in possession 
of you. Why but the other day, and you, 
not knowing at the time where to get the 
next dollar, endangered your whole crop, | 
rather than break the Sabbath, and here now | 


I find you though in wealth a Cresus, and| 


with a sweetheart any man might covet, 
risking your life to save an old free rascal 
from the devil, I begin to think religion is 
different from any thing else.” 

‘My good sir, you would have done 
the same yourself,” replied Horace; “the 
sinfulness of this old creature’s life only made 
me more anxious to ensure him time for 
repentance ; but I fear fright and the coldness 
of the water have already killed him.” 

‘‘ No,” said Dr. Ester, who was examin- 
ing the insensible old man, ‘ he is not dead, 
nor likely to die. I hope, Effingham, you 
may never have cause to regret your human- 
ity, even to one so vile as he; let us place 
him in the wagon on that old great coat. Mr. 
Willoughby can keep him steady, and you. 
can drive. I will take Saladin and order hot 
blankets.”’ 

‘Let us go on to my house,” said the old 
gentleman, ‘‘ Mimi will be sure to have a 
good fire; and a tumbler of hot whisky) 
punch with a pinch of cayenne in it will do. 
the villian more good than all the Doctors’ 
stuff in the country.” 


‘himself, and moving the blankets. 


A wild 
half vacant, half cunning look, gleamed in 
his shrunken eyes, and he was evidently 
terrified by his novel situation. His evil 
deeds in their dark catalogue perhaps were 
unrolled tohim. Mimi made aslight noise— 
instantly he sank back, and the counterfeited 
insensibility was scarcely to be distinguished 
by the most accurate observer from the real. 

That night he escaped—no window had 
been opened—no door passed through, but 








a fragment of his tattered garment fluttering 
from the top of the chimney betrayed his 
mode of egress. 


A salutary effect had however been pro- 
duced. No more thieving could be traced 
to Martin from the time of his rescue, and 
|it was said he plead long and often with his 
son Tom to give up the evil way into whose 
dangers he had himself first led him. His 
gratitude was shown on several occasions, 
by his bringing home cattle and hogs, which 
had strayed beyond Horace’s and Mr. Wil- 
loughby’s lawful bounds. They took care 
that he should not rob upon compulsion, and 
he really became a reformed character. 

Several years after when Mr. Willoughby 
| having united himself to a Christian congre- 
| gation, was guitting the churchyard, he found 
himself held back by old Martin, who in 
' decent apparel with his snow white head un- 
covered, offered his heartfelt congratula- 
tions, saying, ‘ the Lord has been very good 
|to us both, old men as we are, in sparing 
us so long, and by His great mercy He 
saved poor old Martin’s soul, as well as his 
weak body by means of Mr. Effingham and 
‘yourself. 2 
| But to resume the original thread of our 
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narrative. Horace, whose marriage was to' 
take place the last of April, was busily pre-e A Few Reasons for my Faith; or, Why | 


paring, and as Charlie and Emily were to Am a Bachelor, 
accompany him, no time could be lost. A 
letter had at last arrived from Mr. Hemsley BY DANIEL J. SPRAGUE. 


eratefully acquiescingin Mr. Effingham’s kind 
and generous proposal. And ina few days 

ay AE Ox ss 
after its arrival, Horace, Emily, and Charlie Immoral conduct, by the fancied sway 
commenced their travels. They reached Your system feigns o’er the controlless core 
Heidelberg safely, where their friends were Of human hearts, than all the long array 

1 Of poets and romancers.’’— Byron 

awaiting them, and it only remains to say 


to those who have pursued these simple’ Perhaps Lord Byron is right; Plato and 
Chronicles, that the eloquent pleadings of myself in error. Perhaps we have espoused 
Mr. Richard Grafton were successfully em- a false philosophy, and as disciples of one 
ployed to induce Miss Effingham to act in great leader are destined soon to see it uni- 
the character of bride, rather than attendant versally rejected. Butas yet its fallacy has 
only, at the marriage of her brother and been nowhere satisfactorily exhibited, nei- 
Miss Grant, and all proceeded on a long ther have sufficient inducements been found 
and interesting bridal tour. to tempt us to renounce the doctrines in 
"Pe deme died ehivering ta ihe ¢ gale, which, as it were, we have been born and 
My bark unfurls her snowy sail.’ bred. I speak in behalf of the entire sect 
_of our philosophers throughout the world, and 
affirm that thus we choose to live and spend 
our days. Our ethics has become so inter- 
woven with our habits and manner of living, 
that it has become part and parcel of our very 
being, and as soon should we think to relin- 
quish life itself, as the theories we have thus 
fondly embraced. Some boldly declare our 
creed entirely false and its advocates insin- 
cere; but I know not one who would not 
gladly defend his faith, and prove, if words 
and arguments can prove, the firmness of his 
belief. Others pronounce the whole a whim 
and a delusion; if a whim, how delightful! 
and if a delusion, how sweet! 
Shall I give a few of the many reasons for 
our belief, and some of the admirable char- 


“Qh, Plato! Plato! you have paved the way 
W ith your confounded fantasies to more 


TO ARIADNE. 


**Desert thee !’’—I cannot upbraid 
That sorrowful appeal, 

But I must weep that man has made 
Thy guileless heart to feel, 

That human faith is vain, and deem 
Love but a brief and bitter dream. 


‘* Desert thee!”"—Why have 1 deserved 
Such eruel words from thee ? 

Has my devotion ever swerved 

Or struggled to be tree, 

Since that dear pledge I treasure more 

Than sordid Avarice may her hoarded store ! 


* Desert thee !’’—What even then my lot 
An exile from thy breast? 
Could conscience find a secret spot ‘acteristics of our sect? 
her ig 2 | 
meee ich 5 catecks img Our happiness, in the first place, depends 
My heart were desolate of hope and peace, bl faith thee 
And ne’er would be at rest till life’s dull pulse should | immeasurably on our faith, an ; Creates We 
cease. are led to the practice. The prime elements 
‘of earthly joy exist not so much in the great 
results, as the little causes. The little things 
are they that mar our pleasure and dampen 
all our aspirations. The little repeated an- 
noyances injure the disposition and crush the 
| spirits far more than the great strokes which 
surround one v.ith a throng of sympathising 


But could this torn and truthful heart 
Be mirrored in those eyes— 

Could | those raven tresses part 

And soothe those broken sighs— 
Thou would’st at once be generous and just 
And whisper, “ Dearest, death befvre distrust.” 


Then spare thy heart and mine the pain 


Which gathers with the fear, ‘friends. In the loss of property others may 
That never trust nor truth agaiu 


Moy seem to thee sincere. 
Life were a desert drear and lone, 
If faith deserted thee my beautiful, my own. 


‘share our regrets and minister to our wants, 
'but in home troubles it is only given to en- 
(dure with quiet meekness ; a meekness that 
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ill becomes the spit of | a man, and testifies hand th : nectarien | cup recedes, and grating 
that much which is manly has been already |teeth, not words, tell of the bitter disap- 
lost. pointment. Man may forever rue the day 

Poets are wont to sing of the sweets of|he sought those joys, butin vain. He speaks 
connubial bliss, and seek to win us with their|it not, and finds no kindred mind to share 
giddy measures. It is the old story of the|his afflictions save in our sect, to whom he 
fox without a tail. Misery loves company, |is too proud to go. Who ever heard a man 
and methinks ere this, they find all is not}sing “‘ Sweet, sweet home,” after a marriage 
poetry that rhymes. of haf a dozen years! 

How pleasant, when the toils of day are} By the doctrines of our sect, man pre- 
over, to retire to one’s own room, to enjoy |serves his birthright, freedom and indepen- 
the companionship of those immortal minds |dence. 
which inlay his walls, each with its silent| I don’t choose to say much upon this head; 
title beckoning him to search its pages for} Pma plain man and in a single station ; 
knowledge. How pure ! how elevating the| Butoh! ve lords of ladies intellectual 
society ! With the opening door, no long Inform us truly—have they not hen-pecked vou all !”’ 
list of wants, ever prefaced oy ‘‘ my dear ;'’—| Perhaps now and then one has yoked himself 
no tales of faithless and insulting servants, |to so fair and fascinating a damsel that he 
or reproofs for unfulfilled requests, greet his | chooses to sacrifice to her, all independence, 
ears—no half dozen little progenies to mount | and to be ruled by one whom he styles “‘ the 
his knees and rack his weary frame, but he | best of wives.”’ *Tis possible there may be 
finds in his own domicil a quiet and repose | one als: but it would be easier to find scores 
from all the cares of this noisy bustling world. | who would most gladly free themselves from 

Each of our sect is lord of his own body, |the galling yoke. 
soul and domains. No other half whoj| It is alarming to look about and see how 
holds a mortgage on all these enquires—/universally the fair sex reign. Youcan hardly 
why doyeso? Believe me, man, by which | find one in a thousand who is wholly exempt 
I mean that sterner half of the human race|from their dominion. Mer think, and talk, 
which rejoices in beards, boots and all that, | and dress to please them. And what do they 
is happier when he has his own way—when | receive ? Perchance a pretty look, a fawn- 
he can give himself to his own thoughts, re-|ing smile, a kiss, a hand, perhaps a heart. 
flections and dispositions. No feminine|And then whai has he got ?>—a fret, a scold, 
intruder then disturbs his meditations, or/a call her what you will, she looks like 
boistrous children dissipate the half wrought} — not very nice. Each sex would please 
idea. Of what I have, however small it be, |the other ’till the nuptial knot is tied, and 
I will hold an undisputed sway. My books /then they care not for their persons. It is 

and papers, what and how many I[ mayplease, |prov erbially true that woman seeks, by dress, 
surround me. There is no one whom we | far more to tickle the fancy and delight the 
fear will molest them ; no little urchins from | taste of her lover than her husband. How 
whose fingers we must preserve our leaves | ofte n do we see the neat and tidy maid be- 
and iiketand ; no one who “ for look’s sake” | come the most slovenly mother. The theory 
delights to hide our razors, boots and brush- | |of Plato w ould prevent these evils and make 
es ; “all, as we left, are handy. We are our' life but a “ wooing honeymoon,” as lovers 
own and not another’s; we eat as we please, | say. 

drink as we please, sit as we please, smoke | ‘Have they not hen-pecked you ali?’ 
as we please, read as we please, and sle ep | |'Womanrules us now. Let her not then seek 
and wake as we please. Now tell us, all yeja more despotic sceptre, lest in taking that 
lords of womankind, is it not much more|she cannot hold, she drops what she already 
agreeable thus to be lord of one’s self, un-|has. How strange a creature is woman! 
trammelled by the apron-strings ? | How pretty she can be if pleased; but cross 

‘‘ Connubial sweets” is but another namejher and she is forward, ill-natured, assum- 
for Tantalus. Great pleasure is the tempt-|ing ; sometimes whines, at others rails ; now 
ing draught it proffers, but as you extend the |swoons away—now comes to life ; sometimes 
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is dumb, at others has a most oily tongue, 
and powers of speech enough to drive one 
mad. To argue with her, all men are like 
Don Alfonso— 


“He gained no point except some self-rebukee, 
Added to those his lady with such vigor 

Had poured upon him for the last half hour 
Quick, thick, and heavy—as a thunder-shower.”’ 


How oft she makes us sin! She asks so| 


many questions—who could help it? ‘My 
dear, where shall I say you’ve gone?’’— 
‘Well, tell them so-and-so.’’ He did not 


lie? ‘* But why so late to-night, my dear ?”’| 


“Oh, business detained me love.’ All 
true (?) no doubt. She needed not to ask, 
however. 

Think of this, oh, ye bachelors! of giving 
an account of all your deeds, your words and 
ways—think of it and weep; weep for the 
thraldom of your fellow-men, but rejoice the 
more that your lot is a freedom from babies 
and broomsticks, and your portion the joys 
of “single blessedness.”’ 

The expounders and advocates of the Pla- 


tonic philosophy are wantonly accused of| 


lack of gallantry and esteem for the oppo- 
site sex. We know, however, no cause for 
this accusation, except it be that they pledge 
themselves to endure the tongues of many 
instead of one woman, and to be the gossip- 
ing theme for many rather than for that one 
eventful year; except it be that they suffer 
not themselves to be ensnared by the sly 
looks, round arms, and plump neck of some 
giddy school girl. They look beyond the ex- 
ternal; yet no one better than they appreci- 
ate the beauty of female character, form and 


loveliness. No one experiences more plea-| 


sure in the society of ladies, or estimates it 
more highly thando they. Their influences 
are reckoned by them among those accom- 


plishments without which one’s education 
would be incomplete. We have seen pro-| 
fessional men, of good mind and talents, | 


made the butt of ridicule because of the lack 
of this one essential. 

Besides the characteristics of our sect, 
above indicated, we make some boast of our 
antiquity. Years before the Christian erasaw 
our existence, and the present beholds us 
prosperous and as powerful as in the past. As 
formerly, so to-day, you'll find us all drue 
men. Each holds an open hand toall earth’s 
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needy sons. Each has a jovial soul, free as 
the mountain air, and within each bosom 
beats a noble heart, large as benevolence and 
love to mankind can swell it. 





|THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PHBUS. 
| CHAPTER IX. 
A LIFE OF ADVENTURES 
| When the young man had disappeared the 
Count summoned the old attendant and or- 
dered him to bring to him a squire of his 
household, Molart byname. The attendant 
retired and after an interval of ten minutes 
the soldier entered. 

He was a man of forty, witha robust frame, 
a grave expression of countenance, and eyes 
that twinkled like stars, with excess of live- 
‘liness. He was clad in a coat of buff lea- 
ither, over which he wore an old steel corse- 
i\let hacked by sword cuts, and from his girdle 
hung a long sword, the scabbard of which 
rattled at every step against its owner’s iron 
tipt boots. These came half up the thigh 
and were joined by breeches of cloth, worn 
and soiled. 

In his hand the squire carried a cap, the 
‘feather of which swept the ground. 
| On hearing a slight noise behind him, the 
Counc without turning round said, ‘‘ Molart.”’ 
| ‘My Lord,”’ said the squire presenting 
|himself in front of the chair and bowing. 


} 








_Molart.”’ 
| In drinking your lordship’s good health 
jas it became me to do.”’ 
‘‘ Not forgetting the King’s.” 
‘That was understood, my Lord.”’ 
‘And have you honored the occasion ”’ 
‘‘T hope so,” said the squire modestly. 
‘‘Ah,” said Gaston smiling, ‘‘that isenough. 
‘I need nothing more to tell me that you have 
been revelling with those French for the last 
‘six hours. But will this affect you to-mor- 
/row ?” 
| «In no respect, my Lord. I am ever 
‘brighter on the day after such occasions.”’ 
| ** Ah, Gascon!” 

‘“ Nevertheless sir it is the truth, the holy 
truth.”’ 


‘“* How have you been employing yourself 
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“So that to-morrow you will be ready to 
undertake a journey for me to Constantino- 
ple ?” 

“ The devil !” 

“hat” 





dames and the noblest lords as I have tinkled 
for peasants and peasants’ children, but it 
did not suit me. Alas sir, these are not the 
days of the troubadours. Here it was ‘get 
you gone, a4 dog,’ then ‘ out vermin,’ or 


‘‘ Excuse me, my Lord, the license which |‘ avaunt rogue, ’ and this life went so much 


[ have to speak as I choose in your presence, | 
has made me too careless.” 

‘Oh I am not in the least offended. But 
you will set out to-morrow, will you ?”’ 


‘* For the end of the world, provided tis 


Monseigneur’s good pleasure to send me.’ 


sf is not so far Molart. Auvergne is your’ 
|alas sir, ’tis the fate of genius not to be un- 
/ derstood or else to live before or behind its 
‘To Clermont and perhaps to several of, 


destination.” 
‘¢ Auvergne sir ?”’ 


the castles of the adventurers.”’ 
‘‘Ah, ah! the adventurers!” 
squire laughing noiselessly. 
“ What surprises you?’’ asked Gaston. 
“?Faith highness, ‘twas nothing. This 


said the 


oblivion, as I may say, had long since rolled. 
Old memories these, old memories,” added 


the squire, shaking his head from side to. 


side. 

« Ah yes, I knew you had been an adven- 
turer.”’ 

‘‘ My Lord, I have been everything.” 

‘Give me your history then in a word.” 

“Tt is very simple, highness. 
is tosay when I was a youth without a beard, 
I was a shepherd and sat on the hills all day 
tending my sheep and singing to the music. 
of a mandolin. I might have married a little 
shepherdess, who watched her flocks on the. 
opposite hill, but providence, fate I should 
rather say, denied me this life of ease, and. 
gave me in place of a shepherd’s crook the 
sword of a soldier.”’ 

“ How did you change your condition ?”’ 
asked Gaston. 

“In this wise, sir. The little shepherdess 
married my rival’who, I say it without van- 


ity, was much my inferior in good looks. It 


is true he had three ewes and a black ram 
more than myself. This disappointment, 


me one morning to take my mandolin and 
sally forth as a minstrel in search of adven-| 


tures. Sir, [have played before the highest, 


First, that | 
consequence was that I was turned out by 


| against my “inclinations, that one fine day I 
pawned my mandolin to a Jew for a juggler’ 8 
outfit, and passing from town to town de- 
lighted the good people of the realm with 
the sight of tricks which, 2 century before, 
| would have made my fortune as the most 
expert and perfect of all jongleurs. But 


time. That maxim I got from an old priest, 


| whose people I seduced from their devotions 


by the exhibition of my skill. He persua- 


‘ded me, with tears in his eyes the while, to 
‘abjure the profession and seek to gain my 
livelihood by honest means. , 

word adventurers, made me think of times. 
over which I thought the great waves of, 


‘Sir, entered the monastery of which 
this good man was abbot, where my duty 


was to turn the spits and to amuse the lord 


abbot in his dull moments by my scientific 
experiments. My name from Molart be- 


came Molardus, and I might have lived to 
this day in the midst of plenty and luxury, 
but for that evil genius which pursued me 
like a vampire. 


I went to the lord abbot’s 
room one morning early, too early it seem- 
ed—and found him intoxicated sir. The 


the neck and heels. Luckily I had a lit- 
‘tle money. I became a pedlar and truly | 
‘think in a little while I ruined my brethren— 
for they asked two francs for what I sold for 
one. This could not do however, and from 
very low I became high in the prices of my 
goods. Sir it was just the same. I asked 
double price, basta! ’twas sold. It was a 


very favorable trade to a man of philosophic 
turn like myself.’ 


‘And what made you turn adventurer ?”’ 
‘‘Qne day a band of pillagers, who arri- 
ved after every one else had ravaged the 
country, late-comers ina word sir who follow- 


ed to pick the bones already stript, one day 
joined to the misfortune of having my flocks. 
driven off by a band of pillagers, persuaded 


these men seized and robbed me. Instead 
of holding to my pack, which contained the 
worth of a hundred good crowns in merchan- 
dise as well as twenty rose rubles in gold, 
I took it from my shoulders gave it a kick 
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which burst it open and joined the aventur- 
ers. Since then I have fought under differ- 
ent captains in Spain, Italy, and the Low- 
countries, as well as France and that | thri- 
ved tolerably well your lordship very well 
knows.” 

“When I saw vou enter Pamiers it was 
like a greatlord. I remember well,” replied 
the Count. 


‘Six led horses, three attendants and a! 


mule to carry my luggage and the silver plate 
which I used, was it not so my Lord?” said 
the squire, who took a certain pleasure in 
recalling his former opulence. 

“Just as you have said, Molart, did you 
gain so much money by plundering ?”’ 

‘‘ By that and other means, sir. I was then 
rich, but in one month from that time, my 
followers were turned loose, 


‘By cogging dic 


My purse was dry. 


as the song says, and destitute, znops as the 
Latins call it—I have heard so ‘at least—I 
took service with your lordship.”’ 

‘‘ Listen Molart, I have always found you 
a brave man, andI know that you have a 
particular affection for Evan, who has told 
me of your courage in taking his place to un- 


furl the sail when your galley was storm-' 


struck on the way to Africa ;—’ 

‘‘He has told you of that storm, has he 
my Lord ?” 

‘Yes,”’ continued the Count, “J know 
also that you are shrewd and cunning in spite 
of your Gascon frankness.”’ ‘ 

_ “Oh my Lord, you flatter me!” 

‘* Not at all, I never flatter any one, and I 
am about to prove to you that I consider 
your intellect shrewd and vigorous.”’ 

‘In what way may it please your lord- 
ship ?”’ 

‘« By sending you to these adventurers with 
Evan.”’ 


‘The adventurers in Auvergne ?” 


ence there ?’’ 


perchance named Sylvester Budes.”’ 


“He was executed at Macon,” said the 
Count. 


“ Humph ! or Espicto ?”’ 
‘‘ Drowned in a ford of the Rhone.” 


Vex. XX—87 


‘Or Geoffrey Tétenoire, Tallebard-Talle- 
bardon, Le Fetit Mechin, Captain Guy Le 
Moresque.”’ 

‘‘Both of there last are of the number: 
do you know them ?” asked the Count. 

‘The Little Mechin, called also the Little 
Abbé, was formerly my brother in arms, sir. 
I thought he had long ago taken that way 
which all must take in the end.”’ 

“Tt is well; he is still alive and prosper- 
ous.” 

“Ah, my Lord, ‘tis the little men who 
glide comfortably through the world. Tomy 
certain knowledge the Little Mechin has 
three times escaped by squeezing his dimi- 
nutive person through the bars of his prison, 
and that on the very day before his execu- 
tion.” 





| “ And you know these captains?” 
| «Ves, my Lord.” 

‘Well listen now Molart. The Count 
|D’ Armagnac is about to make an expedition 
against Lombardy or against Foix.”’ 

‘“ Permit me to say, sir, that this reserva- 
tion appears to me very exceeding just.” 

‘« And he is now in Auvergne,”’ continued 
Gaston, “‘ collecting troops from the bands of 
|pillagers which fill the country.” 
| ‘And you wish, sir, to cross his plans ?”’ 
| «TJ wish to induce these adventurers to re- 
\fuse him their services, and this I hope to 
accomplish by dint of hard bargaining with 
some, by working on the loyalty of others, 
and by smoth words and promises to all. | 
shall also use your influence or rather leave 
you to use it. Do you think we will suc- 
‘ceed ?”’ 
| ‘Sir, you have there mentioned the three 
great levers which move these brigands and 
indeed all men,—namely, money, loyalty and 
‘expectations. You will succeed.”’ 
| T hope so.” 
| ‘Further, sir, you have overlooked ano- 








Ither advantage.” 
| ‘ What advantage is that ?”’ 


‘Yes, do you think you have any influ-| 


‘« That I am a thief.”’ 


| « A thief?” said Gaston. 
“Let us see,” said the squire, “be any/| 


“A thief or an adventurer sir, which is 


| after all but a bolder sort of thief. To say to 


a traveller ‘‘ Stand and deliver,” is far worse 
than to plunder a province, but both are very 
praiseworthy deeds when one thereby keeps 
himself from starving on the high road. I 
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am not therefore ashamed to call myself a 
thief, and by putting me on this trail you 
lordship acts wisely. For what says the 
proverb? ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’ and 
that is justabout tobe done. I know all the 
turns and corners of these rascals’ minds. | 
will persuade them.”’ 

‘* These men then are to be prevented from 
entering the Count’s service by any means.” 

‘Good !’’ said the squire. 

“Tf promises fail and they evade my or- 
ders, threaten them with my displeasure.” 

‘‘ Good again sir. Strong measures—these 
are what I always preferred.”’ 

‘‘ Prepare then to set off at once, at an 
early hour. You are not to return be it un- 
derstood until the Count’s intentions are fer- 
reted out, and his army, if he can raise one, 
in motion. Undertake this Lombardy expe- 
dition he will in hell’s despite. I know him.” 

‘At your lordship’s service,’ said the 
squire, making the military salute, ‘there is 
only one thing wanting, but that one thing 
is great, is all powerful, is necessary—money 
in a word.” 

‘‘T have a hundred golden crowns packed 
in a bag of chamois leather for you alone, is 
it enough ?”’ 

‘‘ For my own expenses, sir ?”’ 

‘Your own.” 

‘Tt is too much by half sir,”’ said the 
squire.”’ 

“Take the rest for yourself then.’’ 

And the Count made the squire a sign that 
he had finished what he had to say. 

The squire bowed and left the room. 


CHAPTER xX. 


MASTER LOYS JENNEQUIN. 


In a large bare room of the castle, used on 
ordinary occasions for a kitchen, with im- 
mence fire-places at each end, a row of shelves 
covered with glittering saucepans and a great 
table which stretched the whole length of 
the apartment—in this hall which was now 
abandoned by the cooks and their scullions 
for one of larger dimensions, had assembled 
on the evening following the king’s entry, a 
very considerable number of persons, soldiers 
for the most part, though many artisans and 





townsmen of Foix had mixed with the rest. 

In the chimney corner sat a begging friar 
who had appeared at the door about half 
past nine in the evening craving a night’s 
lodging—a boon which the insolent soldiery 
had granted with a sort of disdainful indif- 
ference. The friar had then enforced his 
destitute condition upon the company with a 
strong nasal twang, stating very piteously his 
losses, crosses and misfortunes ; and yet for 
a time he appeared likely to go without his 
supper. Some charitable individual how- 
ever had taken pity on the wandering man 
and presented him a cup of ale, a platter con- 
taining a huge mass of meat, and a slice of 
brown bread which seemed to defy all at- 
tempt at breaking it. 

The friar was engaged in warming his ale 
by means of a funnel, placed in the midst of 
a few dying embers with its bottom in the 
hot ashes beneath, and in this frothing liquid 
his slice of hard bread lay softening. 

Meanwhile the friar rapidly dispatched tae 
meat allotted to him from the bones, with a 
row of white and strong teeth, and these set 
in motion by a pair of vigorous jaws, did im- 
mence execution. 

As for the rest of the company, they were 
drinking of the wines dealt out in profusion, 
eating of the various hot dishes which the 
head cook now and then sent to them by 
scullions—who had not stopped to eat 
throughout the day and who consequently de- 
voured these things with their eyes—and 
when the soldiers had glutted themselves for 
the moment with food and wine, they turned 
to break their rude jest on the coquettish 
maids, or to pleasantly pull the ear of some 
peaceable citizen. 

Thus it is seen that the assemblage was in 
a state of outrageous merriment. Judge then 
of their astonishment when the door sudden- 
ly opened, and a man with the pallor of 
death on his face rushed in and closing the 
door with a frightful slam placed his back 
against it as if to prevent some other person 
from entering. 

It was the squire Molart, and he trembled 
violently. The company dropped their wine 
cups; a sudden silence followed the noise, 
and immoveable as if they had been con- 
verted to stone they devoured Molart with 
their eyes. 
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‘‘T have seen a ghost,’’ said the squire, 
trembling and looking through the key hole. 

‘A ghost!’ exclaimed the whole assem- 
bly with one voice. 

‘A veritable ghost.” 

The soldier’s manner was too earnest and 
his countenance expressed fear too truly, 
for any one to doubt them. 

“Tell us of this ghost then,” said a trim 
young trader, in a tone which he meant to be 
sarcastic. 

‘‘ Master Loys Jennequin hold yourtongue,”’ 
said the squire, frowning. 

‘‘Messire Molart!” 

“The ghost—the ghost!’ murmured the 
company. 

The squire thus appealed to, imformed 
them not without many side-looks at the 
door which he had left to come and take a 
place at the table ;— 

‘That in passing from the Count’s cabi- 
net along the Red passage he had seen a 
figure wrapped in a shroud which gazed at 
him steadily for an instant and then glided 
away into the hall of the Hundred pillars 
where it had disappeared. That it was a 
veritable ghost, as he had recognized the 
form perfectly well as that of Michael Oli- 
form, a one-legged tinker of Auch, whom he 
had killed for cheating him at dice.” 

This recital enforced by the evident ter- 
ror of the squire, made every one hold his 
breath. 

One remembered that the Red passage 
was just the place for meeting with a ghost ; 
as an ancestor of the Count of Foix was re- 
ported to have been murdered there by his 
own groom. A record averred that the 
blood might still be seen on the flags. 

A third produced another reason ; a fourth 
still another, and so for from laughing at the 
adventure they began to start at every shad- 
ow thrown by the expiring brands upon the 
ceiling. 





_ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SQUIRE AND THE TRADER. 


In the midst of this silence there rose up 
the same little foppish gaily dressed trader 
who had already attempted to throw dis- 
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soldier he said with a smile, which he in 
vain endeavored to render unconcerned, 
‘The one-legged tinker, Messire Molart ; 
did you say the one-legged tinker ?”’ 
‘Yes; I said so.”’ 
‘And this which you saw’’— 
‘* Was his spirit.”’ 
‘ His spirit, my big hero of the sword ?” 
‘Yes, my little man of the yard measure.” 
How it was Master Loys Jennequin’s abom- 
ination to hear any allusion to his station as 
a trader; and the squire’s words cut him to 
the quick. 
““T wear a sword—do you hear!’’ ex- 
claimed the trader in a rage; and he struck 
his hand upon the hilt of a short rapier, in a 
way which Pistol himself might have en- 
vied ; if Pistol had then been in being. 
‘Well, Master trader, you wear a sword 
do you? Wear it then, | offer no objection.” 
The trader took these tranquil words as an 
evidence of fear ana rising still higher on 
his toes to increase his, stature he frowned 
terribly and launched, so to speak, these 
words at his opponent :-— 


“Who do you call trader—you, Master 


> 


adventurer ! 


The merchant had expected great conse- 
quences from this accusation, which he im- 
agined none could bring but himself. What 
was his surprise then when the squire Mo- 
lart answered with the same calmness, 

“Yes, 1am; I was, that is to say, an ad- 
venturer ;” 

‘And a robber!’ said the merchant, 
trembling at his own boldness. 

‘ Well,” said the squire. 

The trader felt his courage rise as the 
squire’s seemed to disappear. 

‘‘ And such people,”’ continued he, “ when 

they tell honest people their tales’ — the 
merchant frowned and put a terrific empha- 
sis on honest— 
_ “Well, Master Jennequin,’’ said the squire. 
|“ They lie, or they are drunk,” replied the 
merchant with a voice which he in vain at- 
tempted to render firm. 

Molart’s anger, solong restrained, rose like 
the sea when a squall bursts suddenly. 

‘Lie! base dealer in contraband goods! 
Thou liest in thy throat, Sir Merchant, and 





credit on the squire’s story. Turning to the 


I will slit thy dog’s ears for thee !’’ 
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‘Stand back, Master Molart!’’ exclaimed 
the merchant ; ‘‘ meddle not with me !”’ 

The company rose up. The trader thought 
he would be supported. 

“Yes, yes, Master Molart, stand back or 
you shall feel the point of my sword. I tell 
you to your beard that you slander an honest 
man and | will have you put in the stocks 
for declamation.”’ 

The MS. suggests that the trader meant 
defamation. 

‘Wretched stint measure,’ cried the 
squire, ‘‘ fit only to simper behind a counter! 
would you threaten a cavalier who has fought 
in as many battles as thou hast hairs in thy 
little cat’s beard? Villian! I will ring a tune 
on thy skull—no sword here!” 

And doubling up his fist, the squire dis- 
charged a blow on the trader’s face, which 


made him measure his length on the floor of 


the apartment. 

The company, the military part, that is to 
say, greeted this exploit with shouts of laugh- 
ter and clapping ofhands. The citizens knit 


their brows, and as they formed too great a| 


portion of the company to be ejected from 
the doors or thrown from the windows, peace 
was gradually restored, and with it quiet. 


The trader rose up all bloody, sullen, and | 


frowning. 

The squire looked at him smiling, as much 
as to say, are you satisfied? 

It appeared that the trader was satisfied, 
or very much the contrary. He said nothing. 

The company then sat down again and re- 
turned to their cups as if nothing extraordi- 
nary had happened, but the valiant squire 
was gloomy and occupied apparently by 


some thought which would not leave him at 


rest. 


Suddenly two deep tolls of the great ban 
cloche of the castle resounded through the 
The Count’s people rose up, and one 


air. 
of them said to the Frenchmen— 


‘* Messieurs, it is the rule of the Castle that 
at the sound of the bell every one retire to 
Follow, then, we will show 


his chamber. 
you the way.”’ 


All the lights were then put out, and the 


assemblage vanished. 


No one perceived that the squire Molart 
stayed behind, and with him the vagrant 
friar, in obediance to. a sign from the soldier. 





' 
| 


CHAPTER XIl. 
FRIAR JAN DUGRINDELOT. 


| The company once gone, the squire busied 
pope in pouring into one large stone jug 
‘all the wine which remained in the bottoms 
|of the vessels left on the table. 

| When a respectable quantity had been col- 
‘lected, and with it sundry eatables, the squire 
took a lamp, lit it at the expiring brands on 
the hearth, and seating himself on a joint 
stool, politely beckoned the friar to approach 
and occupy a capacious arm chair opposite. 
The friar took his place, smiling benevo- 
ilently. 

| «You are a priest?” asked Molart. 

‘Yes, my son,” replied the monk, enun- 
ciating these words with considerable diffi- 
culty through a mass of meat and bread 
which filled his mouth; ‘‘a priest, my son, 
but poor.”’ 

‘‘ Poor? Ah, father, I see that plainly. But 
I will make you rich.” 

The monk, who had washed down his huge 
mouthful with a draught of the ale, replied 
with perfect distinctness, 

‘Oh, you will make me rich, my son ?”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, I see with pain that I have gone too 
far. I would make you rich, rich as a cer- 
tain Croesus, king of Lydia ;—you have heard 
of Creesus, father ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, my son,” said the monk; 
“the man whose touch. turned everything 
into gold.”’ 

“°Tis true. I was saying that I would 
make you rich, father, but alas the will is 
greater than the means. Nevertheles fa- 
ther, what I can do I will do.”’ 

‘‘ My son, an Emperor could dono more,”’ 
said the friar, helping himself to a deep cup 
of wine after finishing his ale. 

‘You are right, father, and what I can 
give to show my gratitude I swear I will 
give.” 

‘Do you desire absolution, my son?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, my good sir, I am already 
absolved six months in advance. If I were 
to murder the Pope within that time I should 
not be responsible.”’ 

The monk shook his head. 

“Do you, perchance, disapprove of this 
father ?” 
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‘My son, we do not hold any such doc- 
trine in our abbey of Clairvalle’’— 

‘The abbey de Clairvalle! Do you come 
from the abbey de Clairvalle ?”’ 

“Yes, my son; what surprises you ?”’ 

‘‘In Basse Auvergne ?”’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Can it be—is it possible—your name, 
father ?”’ 

‘‘ Brother, Jan Dugrindelot,”’ said the friar, 
with a strong nasal accent; ‘a very poor 
brother.”’ 

“ Ah, Friar Jan! Friar Jan!’’ And rising, 
the soldier caught the monk in his arms, 
though the holy man’s rotundity of stomach 
offered a great obstacle to this mark of affec- 
tion. 

‘“‘ How is this, my son,”’ said the friar at 
length, ‘panting and red in the face. 

‘Oh, ho! then you do not remember little 
Molart, who licked the spit so well at your 
abbey that he soon became big Molart—what 
do I say? Molardus! Is it possible you do 
not remember me.”’ 

“Ah! Ah! let us see can you be Molart 
my son he who was turned out for waking 
the lord abbot too early one morning ?”’ 

The soldier burst out laughing. 

The friar remained grave, only the ghost 
of a smile seemed to flit across his visage, 
as if it were ashamed to be seen. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Molart, “it was I who waked 
the holy abbot and it seems that I came at 
an unlucky moment eh friar Jan?” 

And the squire irreverently winked at the 
monk. 

“Very unlucky my son. He took cold 
and it was with much ado that we saved the 
good abbot.” 

‘*And you, yourself,’ said Molart, ‘are 
you wandering ?”’ 

‘Wandering, my son, and often like the 
son of man, the ever blessed Saviour, I have 
no shelter.”’ 

‘‘ But you are begging for the abbey ?”’ 

The Friar made a grimace. 

‘We ask in the name of the Lord,’ said 
he. 

“And you carry this money to the ab- 
bey ?” 

‘Yes, my son.” 

‘To live hereafter in luxury? Forgetful- 
ness is ever agreeable, father, when the pres- 


shadows, 


ent is bright and the past full of 
not so?” 

‘It is good philosophy, my son.”’ 

‘‘ And at your rich abbey hereafter ?”’ 

‘‘ It is true, our abbey is a rich one; where- 
fore then should we refuse the bounty of the 
Lord and live after the manner of ascet- 
ics ?”’ 

‘Why, indeed! I should like much to 
know? It would be ridiculous !”’ 

«It would be foolish as you say, my son, 
therefore we live well, praising God for all 
things.” 

‘‘ And you are going to return to your ab- 
bey—for methinks yonder budget is well 
lined ?” 

‘‘No, no, my son would you believe it? 
These miserable Gascons’’— 


‘Father I am a Gascon.” 
‘Truth, my son must be spoken. I say 
that these people of the south instead of 
greeting the man holy who offers them so 
fine an opportunity of showing their piety, 
instead of God save you father, enter and be 
welcome, the impious wretches cry ‘get you 
gone, filching friar! out from the chimney 
corner.’ ”’ 

“Tt is calumny.” 

‘‘Calumny, my son, horrible calumny,’’ 
and the friar drained his sixth cup of wine.— 
His eyes began to blink. 


‘‘ And so father,”’ said Molart, “you are 
about to leave these profane rascals who 
drive you out of their houses, calling you 
filcher’’— 

‘Greedy, too.”’ 

‘‘ Do they say greedy ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, and wine bibbing.”’ 

+“ Oh?” 

‘‘ But the holy saint,—Saint Paul has writ- 
ten, the saints shall be reviled, and falsely 
accused, revilatum ac falsiter accusatam.” 

«Tt is true, father, I always regretted my 
ignorance of the Greek tongue in which Saint 
Paul composed; and so you are about to re- 
tire to your abbey ?”’ 

‘No, no, my son, I am on my way to the 
castle of a great captain of adventurers in 
_Auvergne, who is known to be in want of a 
chaplain.” 

‘Who is this captain ?”’ 

‘‘Messire Guy Le Moresque.”’ 
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You go to the castle of Messire Le Mo- 
resque!’’ exclaimed the squire. 

‘Yes, my son; why this astonishment ?” 

‘Why, he will rob you, father !”’ 

‘T shall first send my effects to Clairvalle, 
by my boy, Jaquot, who is done there in the 
town.” 

« And this is really your design ?”’ 

‘My son,” said the monk, “I goto throw 
myself in the midst of wolves, tener agnus 
inter lupos. This man of Belial is in want of 
a confessor, I may perhaps be the blessed 
instrument in the hands of the Lord for 
saving a benighted soul.”’ 

Ah, father, I quite overlooked the mo- 
tive of charity, I only thought that this man, 
who has the reputation of an avaricious rob- 
ber, would pay you nothing.” 

‘Um, I don’t know that, my son.”’ 

‘‘ At any rate you are very bold, Friar Jan, 
thus to venture in the midst of brigands— 
robbers.”’ 

‘Tt isa sacred duty, my son. We must 
penetrate, for the delivery of souls from the 
slime, into the very sinks of perdition and 
iniquity—/atina perditionis et iniguitatis.”’ 

Friar Jan—friar Jan! I shall never be 
able to withhold any money in my purse, 
when so holy a man is in want. But all this 
time we are neglecting our real business.”’ 

And at these words the squire’s face be- 
came suddenly grave. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GHOST OF MICHAEL OLIFORM. 


Molart raised his head. 

‘« Listen !”’ he said to the monk. 

‘‘ What is that!”’ asked the friar. 

«The watch whith is coming round to see 
that all the lights are out.”’ 

‘We must extinguish ours.” 

* Not at all.” 

* How then ?” 

“ Thus.” 

And going to a corner, the squire fished 
up from a pile of shattered armor, an ancient 
scull-cap of rusty steel with the button, 
which once confined the feather, wrenched 
out. 

** Listen !” said the friar. 





door was opened by the guard. But the fire 
had entirely gone out, and Molart, by a quick 
movement, had inverted the helmet and 
covered the lamp so as entirely to conceal 
its light. All that was visible was a small 
circle which lost itself among the timbers of 
the ceiling. 

The guard looked in, and seeing no one, 
retired. 

‘‘ Now, father,’”’ said the squire, ‘‘let us 
proceed to business.” 

‘‘T am ready, my son.”’ 

“T have killed a man.” 

‘‘T have heard you say as much.” 

“Tt is a crime.” 

“Yes, my son.” 

‘A crime—for his ghost will not let me 
rest.” 

‘Right; perfectly right ; we will exorcise 
him, my son. Do you wish it ?”’ 

“ Yes, father, I do, most truly.” 

“Then I will commence at once’ — 

‘‘ A moment, father,—lI wish first to make 
the ghost appear.” 

‘To make him appear, my son ?”’ 

' * Yes, father.” 

‘‘T cannot assist you,’ said the friar, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ We drive away devils: 
we do not summon them.” 

* Devils, say you?” 

‘ Gosts are devils.” 

‘« Pshaw ?” said Molart, who seemed to be 
affected by an irritable fear. 

“Listen to what Synesius says—Diabo- 
los’ — 

“You shall tell me all that afterwards, 
father. At present we will summon the 
spirit.”’ 

‘“‘T repeat, [ cannot assist you.”’ 

“ Keep still then.”’ 

“Summon a spirit here?” said the friar, 
looking about him fearfully.”’ 

“You shall see. Take off that burgonet.”’ 

The monk removed the helmet; light was 
better than total obscurity. 

‘My son,” he said, but the squire making 
him a sign to be silent, rose up and said ina 
voice somewhat tremulous and broken— 

“ Michael Oliform! listen to me!” 

It was a strange picture. This fat and 
vulgar-looking monk with the untasted cup 
of wine in his hand which trembled visibly, 





Heavy steps were heard outside, and the 


and the tall soldier, his companion, who was 
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afraid, and yet summoned before his eyes 
the very cause of his fear, presented no bad 
type of two classes of men who then prayed 
upon France and every Christian land—the 
one prefering his demands with the words, 
‘For the love of God:’ the other with ‘I 
am the stronger.”’ 

_The monk’s face passed from curiosity 
and doubt to a smiling expression. 

‘‘ The spirit does not appear,’’ he said. 

‘‘ You are wrong,” whispered the squire; 
‘he is there.’ 

‘There ?” 

‘Invisible, but still present; be silent.” 
Then raising his voice,—‘‘ Michael Oli- 
form,” he said, “listen to me while I say 
what I have to say. First, dear comrade, do 
not think that because I fled from you yon- 
der I was really afraid. I was not afraid of 
you when alive; I do not fear you dead. I 
was only startled yonder, and in proof of this 
I have summoned you here before the holy 
Friar Jan Dugrindelot, in whose presence I 
declare that I am about to expend in masses 
for your soul twenty out of one hundred 
crowns which the Count de Foix has given 
me. The holy father shall take charge of 
the money.” 

The monk sighed gently. 

“‘[ know that twenty crowns out of a 
hundred is not much, dear comrade, but re- 
flect that the expenses of my journey will be 
something; what do I say ? a great deal, in- 
deed, for am I not almost an ambassador 
since J am the guardian for the time of one. 
I give you these twenty crowns to get your 
soul out of Purgatory, but it is understood 
that I am not again to be frightened by your 
presence. However, to be certain that you 
will not appear again to me—you were ob- 
stinate Michael—I am about to have you 
exorcised by the holy friar Dugrindelot.’’ 

The squire was interrupted by a piercing 
scream. He turned pale. 

‘It is the ghost!” said he; ‘he is dis- 
pleased.” 

‘No, no, by the mass!” said the friar, 
with eyes that seemed startling from his 
head; ‘‘ but something horrible is going on 
here !”’ 

‘It is the spirit, I say!’’ 

‘‘My son, you are superstitious—come, 
come.” 





These hurried words were drowned in a 
gulph of wine which finished the jug ; and the 
friar leading the way, the two men hastened 
from the room in the direction of the sound 
which had startled them. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IDIOSYNCRASY. 


To explain the noise which stopped the 
friar and Molart in their strange proceedings, 
it is necessary to go back to the moment 
when the departure of the latter left Gaston 
alone. 

No sooner had Molart left the cabinet than 
the Count’s eyes fell upon a clock fixed in 
the wall, which pointed an hour past mid- 
night. Then a strange alteration took place 
in the expression of the Count’s features. 
Throughout the interview with the prisoner, 
with Evan, and lastly with the squire, he 
had preserved a certain haughtiness even 
when he smiled, but this suddenly disap- 
peared. It was succeeded by a contraction 
apparently of acute agony, and drops of cold 
sweat starting from the roots of his hair, 
rolled down his pallid temples and cheeks. 

The Count folded his arms, his head fell 
upon his breast, and he stood like a pate sta- 
tue until a deep sigh, almost a groan, heaved 
his broad chest and parted his trembling 
lips. 

This silence and immobility lasted several 
minutes. At the end of that time he moved, 
took off his rich velvet surcoat slowly, then 
his under vest of flowered satin, and finally 
his fine linen shirt. Beneath appeared 
another of hair next his skin, and his waist 
was encircled by a belt of iron whose sur- 
face was rough and jagged. 

The Count then opened a closet in the 
wall concealed by the tapestry, and taking 
from it with feverish haste a leathern thong, 
began to scourge his naked shoulders. The 
scourge in a few moments had made a net 
work of livid marks upon his flesh, but the 
Count without ceasing, although he shuddered 
at every fresh stroke, plied the instrument 
until he felt the blood trickling down from a 
hundred gashes. Then his eyes became dim 
and unable from weakness to stand, he fell 
upon his knees. 
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The Count prayed with clasped hands. 

As he proceeded, his prayér became more 
fervent, his tone more beseeching and his 
eyes raised to heaven seemed to witness some 
spectacle which absorbed his attention. In 
a few moments they were closed, his head 
despairingly inclined itself towards the floor, 
and the long curls of his grey hair envel- 
oped his countenance like a vail. He re- 
mained immovable. 

When the count rose from his knees, he 
saw the figure of a man who had been si- 
lently contemplating him. It was an old 
priest who looked at him with deep pity. 
The Count was silent. 

‘Gaston, my son!’’ said the old priest ; 
“ your will wear out your flesh—you will lull 
yourself.” - 

‘‘ T wish it,’’ said the Count, in alow voice. 

‘* The wish is an evil one,’’ said the monk, 
‘*why should you wish to die, surrounded as 
you are by every blessing, by faithful sub- 
jects, devoted friends, brave sons and kins- 
men?” 

Brave sons !”’ 

The tone of these words was so piteous, 
that the old priest turned awzy his head to 
prevent his emotion from being seen. He re- 
proached himself for having touched this 
chord of bitterness. 

* Yes, my son,” he said, after a moment’s 
silence, “‘ the most devoted friends, kinsmen, 
and subjects, men who would stand between 
you and injury like a wall of rock, who love 
you and would ask nothing better than to die 
for you.”’ 

* Die?” said the Count: “ yes, I wish to 
die.” 

“Gaston,” continued the old man, “you 
do not listen tome. I say you enjoy every 
blessing ; you have wealth, power and friends 
who would die for you. It is wrong in you, 
therefore, to ask for death, since by so doing 
you refuse the bounty of God.” 


“No, holy father,” said the Count in a sub- 
dued tone, ‘‘I do not wish to refuse the boun- 
ty of God the Almighty. Ah, no! For years 
I have begged for forgiveness and watered 
my bed with tears. I have nightly scourged 
my flesh. I wear this belt, which is an acute 
torture. I have this shirt of sackcloth next 
to my skin, and in addition to this I bestow 
each day at my gate five florins in alms to 








the poor. It is all in vain. This terrible 
crime which I have committed! Oh, God!” 

The Count hid his face in his hands and 
sobbed. The monk was silent before this 
deep grief. He saw that this was one of 
those cases where the words of consolation 
fall unheeded and only irritate the ear. He 
knew that the Count who suffered so deeply 
would feel, even if he might not express the 
words, of the man of woes—miserable com- 
forters are ye all. 

He therefore allowed the paroxysm to ex- 
pend its force. The Count at last raised his 
head and said in a meek and broken voice : 

‘“‘ Nicholas I wish to die: must I always 
live?” 

‘“My son, give up this idea: it embitters 
your whole life.” 

‘It will not do so, long, Nicholas. My 
grief is wasting me away. This terrible 
thought which you know of Nicholas, pur- 
sues me like a spectre. I never forget it 
even in the midst of mirth.”’ 

‘‘ Your smiles, your laughter, tell me this 
is not true.” 

“ Forced, forced, all forced! My smiles 
conceal a heart full of misery.”’ 

‘Pray, Gaston, pray that God may allevi- 
ate this misery.” ~ 

‘¢ T cannot,”’ said the Count, in alow voice, 
“T have tried, I am damned already.”’ 

‘Pray, my son, oh, pray, and God will 
forgive you.” 

‘‘ How can he forgive this terrible deed ?”’ 

‘¢ Gaston, the blood of Christ washes out 
all sins however great, as fire purifies the 
basest compounds.” 

“ And if God the Almighty said to me— 
‘Where is thy son,’ as he said toCain ‘ Where 
is thy brother,’ what could I reply :”’ 

And the Count, covering his eyes with 
both hands, shook with a convulsion of grief. 
Through his fingers flowed a torrent of big 
tears. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WHITE FIGURE. 


The old priest, habituated as he was to all 
woes, felt deep compassion. 
‘My son,” he said, replying to the Count’s 





last words, ‘if God were to ask you this 
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question, you could not reply, I know not, 
as Cain answered the Lord, for you know 
well that young Gaston, who perished by a 
deplorable accident, was pure and good.” 

“Ah! my noble boy!” exclaimed the 
Count. 

‘You know, my son, that he was pure, 
and Jesus has declared that the pure in 
heart shall see God.”’ 

‘‘Gaston—is he happy ?” said the count, 
in a low tone. 

‘‘He isin heaven!’’ said the old priest 
solemnly; ‘‘why should his father regret 
his eternal joy ?”’ 

‘‘ Ah, I do not, though I shall never again 
behold him.” 

‘* God is all merciful,’’ said the priest. 

‘‘ Nicholas, he is also a vengeful God, and 
I desire no better proof of this than the hell 
which has existed in my breast since that 
fatal deed. It is only when the solemn peal 
of the organ ascends to heaven like the song 
of praise, that my horrible thoughts leave 
me atrest, and I can believe -in the all- 
atoning blood of God. Come.’’ 

And the Count lifted up the curtain and 
entered the corridor, leaning on the arm of 
the old priest, who carried in his hand a 
bseviary ornamented with silver. 

In silence, without torches, the two men 
traversed the passage, then a long and spa- 
cious gallery filled with statues and suits of 
armor, which seemed to look down grimly 
upon them, and finally came to the top of a 
staircase, sparely lighted by a few dim lamps. 
The staircase led to the chapel where a 
choir of children were waiting to perform 
mass and the burial service with the assis- 
tence of the old priest Nicholas. 

At this place the priest, whose eyes were 
fixed sadly upon the ground, felt Gaston 
suddenly stop and tremble violently. He 
looked up. 

The Count leaned for support against the 
wall; his hair was bristling on his head, and 
his eyes seemed ready to start from their 
sockets with terror. 

“ What’s this! what’s this!’ exclaimed 
the old man frightened. 

The Count’s pale lips moved. 

‘Look !’’ he said, drawing nearer to the 
monk. 


pointed out and saw behind a panoply of ar- 
mor, a figure wrapped in a white cloak 
which resembled a shroud. The old man 
could not suppress a trembling exclamation. 

The figure seeing himself discovered, ad- 
vanced with a slow and noiseless step to- 
wards the Count, paused for an instant as if 
to speak, then wrapping himself more closely 
in his mantle, glided behind a column and 
seemed to vanish, for they saw him no more. 
The Count stretched out his arms, uttered 
a piercing cry and fainted. 

He had taken the Moorish spy, wrapped 
in his burnous, for the spectre of his son. 


CHAPTER XVIl. 
TEMPTATION. 


The sun had risen, and Gaston was taking 
his way through the forest which stretched 
beneath the castle, conversing as gaily with 
the king as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened. 3 

Behind them rode a party of gentlemen 
and a dozen prickers leading stag hounds in 
leashes. 

The dense forest opening here and there 
into broad and beautiful glades, harbored 
herds of fallow deer ; the marshes along the 
river’s bank were the resort of wild boars 
and water fowl, and in the hills to the south 
were the dens of wolves and bears. 

It was, therefore, not without reason that 
Charles, passionately fond as he was of the 
chase, anticipated a day of delight. 

A battue had been arranged, and the shouts 
of the hunters already came to the King’s 
ears. Ina few moments he saw herds of 
deer traverse the open glades like flying 
shadows, then flocks of wolves and startled 
hares, and lastly a few savage looking boars, 
would cross the road at a trot, clashing their 
teeth and foaming at the mouth. 

The hounds were slipped, the cavaliers 
put spur to their horses, and sounding a 
thousand notes upon their hunting horns, 
disappeared on the traces of the game. 

Nearly opposite the spot where the chase 
had begun, a deep-mouthed hole, half-cov- 
ered with hanging boughs, and level with 
the water, was hollowed in the bank of the 





The priest looked in the direction which he 
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river. This aperture, on the return of the 
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hunting party, attracted the King’s atten- 
tion. 

The Count informed him that it was an 
old water-passage long out of use, by which 
the garrison of the castle once had supplied 
themselves with water when beseiged. The 
King wished to look at it nearer. The Count 
replied that nothing could be easier; and 
procuring torches from a charcoal burner’s 
cottage near, and a common fisherman’s 
skiff from a little cove the King and Gas- 
ton were soon gliding along on the sur- 
face of the river propelled towards the open- 
ing by two vigorous pairs of oars. As the 
King intended to penetrate the opening and 
take some time in examining it, he advised 
the gentlemen of his suit not to await his 
return, but continue their way to the cas- 
__tle by the bridge which they had crossed in 
“We morning. Here was an opportunity 

‘a a devoted courtier to show his loyalty. 

ut it seemed that there were none such, or 
that the hunt had been very wearying—for 
none remained behind. 

Let us follow the King and Gaston de 
Foix. 

They soon reached the mouth of the pas- 
sage. It was an opening five or six feet in 
height, and overhung with luxuriant boughs, 
trailing their leaves on the water. The Count 
put aside the green curtain, and the boat 
glided in. Instantly the warm June atmos- 
phere was succeeded by one so deliciously 
cool that Charles uttered an exclamation of 
delight. 

The light of the torches revealed a roughly 
hewn passage festooned with creeping plants, 
where owls and bats awaited the coming of 
night, with a watery floor for the distance of 
fifty yards. 

On each side were two upright bars of 
rusted iron, the remains of an old cullis 
which once barred the entrance.* 

The boat, after proceeding for five min- 
utes, struck its keel against the bottom. A 
few paces on was seen the solid ground. 
Gaston was about to give the order to re- 
turn, thinking that Charles had sufficiently 
examined what appeared to him a very ordi- 
nary subject for curiosity, when the King 


asked if it was possible to return to the cas- 


tle by the passage. The Count replied that 


the ground was rough and the atmosphere 
damp. Charles declared that this was noth- 
ing, and ordering the torch bearers to go 
before he took the Count’s arm and landed 
on the dry ground. 

The boat then returned towards the open- 
ing, which appeared from the interior scarcely 
large enough to allow the passage of a man’s 
body, and thrusting aside the leaves with its 
prow, darted out into the river and disap- 
peared. 

Meanwhile the Count and his guests were 
proceeding towards the castle. After a 
march of half an hour over the rough and 
broken floor of the passage, they saw in 
front of them the remnant of an old iron 
gate similar to the first, and then they en- 
tered a long range of dilapidated vaults in 
which the Counts of Foix had formerly im- 
mured their prisoners. These vaults were 
provided with long beams into which power- 
ful iron hooks were fixed, and in the walls 
were seen old rusted rings for confining of- 
fenders’ legs. They passed by these vaults, 
ascended a stone staircase, then one of wood, 
and entered a small apartment on the second 
floor of the castle. 

Voices were heard proceeding from the 
next room. This room was separated from 
the one in which they had stopped by a low 
door now out of use. It was covered by the 
hangings of the apartment from which the 
voices proceeded. 

The Count opened it cautiously drew back 
the hangings which were divided in this 
place and making the King a sign with his 
hand applied his eye to the aperture. 

‘“‘T was not mistaken highness ‘‘ he whisp- 
ered after a moment turning to the King “it 
is the Moor.”’ 

‘What Moor?” said Charles. 

‘* Letus listen highness ; and you’’ he added 
to the two torch beases ‘‘be silent if you 
value your lives.” 


(To be Concluded.) 








* This passage may still be seen. 
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EDITORIAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


My Dear Messenger,—One bright afternoon 
in July, when the days were longest, we en- 
tered Brussels and sat down at the Hotel de 
Flandres. There is not in the world, perhaps, 
a more gay-looking little capital than Brus- 
sels with its long lines of Corinthian stucco, 
its pretty park, its ambitious Boulevard, its 
shining shops, and the lively, well-dressed 
people that are seen in its streets. It isa sort 
of mild Paris, where all the distinguishing 
features of the French metropolis may be 
observed with a difference :—the opera house 
calls for less powerful lunettes than the Aca- 
demie de Musique, the window glass is not 
so large as we see in the Rue de Ja Paix, the 
grisettes have not the grace and witchery of 
the Parisiennes, the very language scems 
‘‘reduced” into a smaller idiom. The de- 
scription of it in Miss Bronte’s novel of Vil- 
lette, incidentally given, is very real, and as 
I walked out in the evening through the pal- 
ace-garden, I could not but recal the scene 
in which Lucy Snowe escapes from madame 
Beek’s pensionnat and takes a turn by herself 
along the avenues. I could half fancy I saw 
the madame’s little coterie seated together 
on one hand, and caught a glimpse of “* Meess 
Lucie’s”’ white skirt as she darted down a 
dusky alley in the distance. I protest there 
is nothing like association. Of Brussels my 
most vivid notions had been derived from the 
book already mentioned, and from Vanity 
Fair, and so strongly did the scenes recoun- 
ted in this latter history take hold of me 
there, that instead of looking around me for 
the actual sights mentioned in the guide- 
books, I came very near calling for a valet- 
de-place to show me the lodgings where Jos. 
Sedley cut off his moustaches, and the cham- 
ber hallowed by the grief of Amelia Osborne 
after Waterloo. 

Apropos of this memorable event, it is 
quite certain that, although His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians appears to exercise an 
undisputed sovereignty over the capital of 
his petty dominions, where his snug palace 
nestles itself cosily under the lime-trees, the 
English have never yet relinquished the 
possession of it which the Duke took some 





forty years ago. The thoroughly respecta- 


ble Englishman is seen everywhere. You 
meet him in the salle-a-manger at breakfast, 
eating his egg and reading the Times down to 
the very last paragraph. You encounter him 
upon the drive; he turns up in the park with 
his wife and five small children when the 
band plays; at the lace manufactory, at the 
Museum, at the Cathedral, this ubiquitous 
gentleman in checks is to be found. In con- 
sequence of this English occupation, the 
English tongue is almost universally spoken 
by the inhabitants—in all the shops one may 
chaffer with the attendants in the phrase of 
Oxford Street, and it is scarcely thought ne- 
cessary to place the usual sign stating the 
fact in the shop windows, so much is it a 
matter. of course. There are various reasons 
why such numbers of English people annu- 
ally visit Brussels: many come under the 
pleasant but fatal delusion that everything is 
cheap there—a delusion which the first bot- 
tle of wine they call for will be sufficient to 
correct—others take the town en route for 
the German Springs and the Swiss lakes, 
while every son and daughter of the island 
feels a moral obligation at some time to per- 
form a pilgrimage to the battle-field, where 
the desolator was made desolate, and the vic- 
tor overthrown by the might of Britain. In 
order that this may be done according toe good 
old English usage, a line of coaches has been 
placed upon the road which are driven by 
coachmen of the old school, with a proper 
degree of corpulence and a constitutional 
thirst for beer. Surely it were not seemly 
to visit Waterloo in a French diligence, with 
a driver continually venting Gallic oaths at 
horses harnessed together after the prepos- 
terous fashion of three in the lead! 

T went down to Waterloo on the top of the 
Victoria coach, and J feel bound to say that 
the excursion was an exceedingly pleasant 
one. Asthe vehicle drove round to the door 
of the Hotel de Flaudres to take us up, my 
companion and I recognised an old friend 
upon the highest seat of all, whom we joined 
with alacrity. Out of the smart city we drove 
upon a paved road, through the smiling and 
beautifully tilled fields of Belgium, looking 
the more luxuriant from the contrast they af- 
forded to the peat country of France through 
which we had passed two days previous. As 
we advanced we were accosted by innume- 
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rable beggar children who ran after the coach 
almost for miles and who (whether because 
there is a fondness for tumbling among the 
visitors to Waterloo, or because it is an ac- 
complishment peculiar to that region) enter- 
tained us with perpetual somersets. It was 
very droll, as we would turn a bend in the 
road, to see, some distance before us, half a 
dozen of these little rascals on their heads 
with feet in air, and to watch them recover 
a natural position, as we came up, on the ex- 
pectant for sous. Thus attended and amu- 
sed we soon reached the dark, thick wood of 
Soignies so memorable in the accounts of the 
battle, and a little afterwards rattled along 
the straggling street of the village of Water- 
loo which remains now just as it was the day 
when it was heaped up with the wounded 
and dying. Beyond this village lies Mont 
St. Jean upon the very edge of the field, and 
here we were handed over by the coachman 
to a local votturier and by him conveyed to 
Hougoumont where Serjeant Munday, the 
English guide, awaited us. Serjeant Mun- 
day was in the battle, quorum pars fuit, con- 
sequently he knows all about it, and what 
was more to the purpose he possesses a very 
animated and Herodotean style of narrative— 
so that we could not have gone over the 
ground under better auspices. Beginning 
with the old chateau of Hougoumont, the 
Serjeant pointed out to us every hole where 
a shell had come through, and the little chapel 
where the flames burned to the foot of the 
crucifix and then stopped, and the garden 
wall of red brick which the French mistook 
for the scarlet ‘coats of the English line— 
‘‘orkard mistake that’’ said the Serjeant— 
and the great gate where raged the fiercest 
fury of the siege with the charred timber as 
it was when the fire was extinguished. Then 
we deployed into a wheat field, and passed 
along the position which the English held 
with so persistent a courage throughout the 
day, and moved upon the mound where 
stands the Belgian Lion, which we carried 
by a coup-de-desespoir, and commanded the 
field. I confess I never had a clear idea of 
the engagement before. The accounts of the 
historians, from Baines to Alison, bewilder 
one with their necessary complexity, and 
though I had studied the battle chart in hand 
and with especial reference to topographical 








details, I had not obtained any satisfactory 
and vivid impression of its movement. But 
looking down from the Belgic mound upon 
the undulating surface of the field, and tak- 
ing in at a glance the various positions occu- 
pied by the combatants from time to time as 
the fight went on, it were easy for any body 
to understand exactly how the day was lost, 
how the screaming eagles of Napoleon at 
last were silenced, how Serjeant Munday 
and the Duke of Wellington came off victors. 
Two circumstances, the one occurring early 
in the action, the other at its close, seem, 
after an examination of the spot, to have 
contributed more than all besides to the ca- 
tastrophe. The first was the fatal step of 
Jerome in abandoning the height which com- 
pletely commanded Hougoumont and from 
which his artillery might have battered the 
Chateau to pieces in half an hour—a step 
which Napoleon never forgave or forgot ; and 
the second, the so-much-discussed arrival of 
the Prussians just in time to reassure the 
English, (who could distinctly see the shells 
from the Prussian guns ploughing up the 
earth in the rear of the French,) and thus 
enable them successfully to repel that final 
charge of Ney with the Old Guard, which 
else might have borne down all opposing for- 
ces and left the Emperor, in possession of the 
field. Serjeant Munday was very clear on 
the mooted question of the Prussian assist- 
ance, and declared that, without it, the result 
would probably have been different. ‘‘ Why 
bless yer soul, sir,’ said he, ‘‘jest before 
Ney made his charge, there was a cheering 
amongst our fellows of ‘the Prooshins,’ ‘ the 
Prooshins,’ ‘hoorah,’ ‘hoorah!’ so that yer 
couldn’t have heard the drums for it, and 
don’t yer see, sir, when we knew it was all 
up with the Hemperor, we could fight better. 
I was a looking at the Juke that very minute, 
and when he saw the Prooshins through his 
glass, he give the word and we was into the 
Frenchmen like blazes.’’ As there seems 
no reason why Serjeant Munday, an Eng- 
lishman and an eye-witness, should misstate 
the facts to the prejudice of the fame of his 
commander, I look upon his evidence as 
worth greatly more than all the ex parte ac- 
counts of Waterloo that the English press 
has given us. But after all, why talk of the 
matter further? The Duke’s dead, and all 
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the world knows he was a great captain, and 
worthy to be filed on fame’s eternal bead- 
roll, without Waterloo; and the little handful 
of dust that’s left of Napoleon, after having 
been brought across leagues of ocean and 
carried years ago in pomp through Paris to 
gratify the French love for Ja gloire, is about 
to be poured into the new porphyry sarco- 
phagus under the dome of the Invalides, 
where all who really admire the man ought 
to pray it may rest. There are no more 
Waterloo banquets now, and very soon nota 
man will be among the living who saw the 
sun go down behind the ridge of St. Jean, 
on that awful day. It can be of little conse- 
quence to us or to posterity, whether, if Blu- 
cher had not come, Napoleon would not have 
fallen; and except that Serjeant Munday was, 
to me at least, a new light shining into an 
historical obscure, I should not have said 
anything about it. 

It was difficult, as the eye wandered over 
the field, waving with the golden. grain, and 
gay with the scarlet poppy that peeped out 
everywhere between the stalks, to bring be- 
fore the imagination the scene it once pre- 
sented—this peaceful panorama of harvests— 
how deeper furrows than are cast up by 
ploughshares rent its surface, and a redder 
tinge than that of the flower was seen upon 
its slopes. ‘‘ There,’’ said the Serjeant point- 
ing from the mound, ‘The brave General 
Picton fell.” I looked—it was just beyond 
the wall of La Haye Sainte, a little farm- 
house that seemed as if no incidents of blood 
had ever happened within its pastoral pre- 
cincts. I asked for the spot where the “ gal- 
lant Howard,’’ whose laurel is so green in 
the magnificent verse of Byron, received his 
death wound; it was shown to me, and I 
could not realize that ‘‘ the thickest of war’s 
tempest” had ever “‘ lowered”’ in so tranquil 
and smiling a place. It was not until we 
went into the late Serjeant Cotton’s Museum 
on our return (and let no one who visits Wa- 
terloo fail to look at this collection) that the 
dreadful carnage and appalling desolation at- 
tending and succeeding the battle, came in 
full force upon me. Here was a helmet 
rusted with the blood of its former wearer, 
there was a tattered banner, the room was 
full of spurs, saddles, cuirasses, breastplates, 
swords, melancholy memorials! What as- 


pirations, what hopes, what fierce resolves 
once struggled under that brass breastplate ! 
that sword knot stained forty years ago and 
yet retaining the stains with a ghastly fresh- 
ness, with what anxious affection was it not 
tied on by gentle hands which never felt the 
loved one’s pressure more! that gilded eagle, 
what a fight there was before it went down, 
and how many brave spirits were quenched 
forever in the hot and bloody contention for 
the poor toy! Those spurs—a mother, per- 
haps, had given them with a Bible to her 
child, who came not again :—there’s a little 
mural tablet in the village church at Water- 
loo and it tells how he fell in the fray, as the 
English soldier should fall, bravely. 

‘‘So thinking, I mounted the coach to go 
back to Brussels which we reached, after 
two hours driving through long lines of rag- 
ged beggars all standing on their heads as be- 
fore, just as they were sitting down to din- 
ner at the fable d’hote of the Hotel de Flan- 
dres. , 

Whoever goes to Brussels must needs see 
the Cathedral of St. Gudule, a church rich 
in painted windows and oak carvings of great 
excellence, and memorable for a variety of 
things which Murray will tell you all about, 
in days gone by. It fell out that the Sunday 
we went to look at St. Gudule was, of all the 
Sundays in the year, just the one when it is 
seen to the best advantage, in the matter of 
ecclesiastical pomp, as will more fully appear 
from the following narrative. Four hundred 
years ago, so runs the legend, there dwelt in 
Brussels certain unbelieving Jews, who, en- 
vious of the costly gifts laid upon the shrine 
of the Christian Saint, broke into the Cathe- 
dral by night, and took therefrom the conse- 
crated wafers which signified the bodily pres- 
ence of our Lord in the high altar. Carry- 
ing them into the synagogue, they stabbed 
them with knives when, wonderful to relate, 
great drops of blood exuded from the wounds, 
confounding the Israelitish devices in the 
very temple of their false religion. The mis- 
creants were struck senseless by the inter- 
position of the divine wrath, and when their 
consciousness returned, instead of being per- 
mitted to get quietly back to their old clo’ 
and their shixteen per shent, were barba- 
rously murdered. Such is the story. Now, 





on the Sunday succeeding the 15th of every 
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July, since the memorable period of the He- 
brew outrage, these wafers have been taken 
an airing around the town of Brussels ; and 
on that particular day of 1854, we chanced 
to see the whole ceremony which was con- 
ducted after this fashion. First there was 
high mass at 10 o’clock, all the world being 
in attendance, and a large military force 
which was made to present arms to the ele- 
vated wafers. On this occasion the choir of 
the cathedral was decorated with a superb 
piece of Gobelin tapestry representing the 
miracle, and there were engaged in the servi- 
ces a numerous musical staff which sang with 
great effect some fine selections from the 
best composers. So far, except in the mat- 
ter of the soldiers, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish the spectacle from what may be seen 
any fine Sunday morning at the Madeleine— 
lighted altars, rising fumes of incense, fair 
children in white robes, priests in cloth of 
gold holding up images from which you might 
catch the flash of jewels, and above and 
around all the streaming music of the organ 
and the choristers—but very soon a proces- 
sion began to form and to move from the 
building in which was combined everything 
of display that the church ever exhibits with 
the military circumstance of theState. Troops 
of boys and girls with flowers, a retinue of 
stoled ministrants bearing massive lanterns 
and crucifixes of the precious metals, high 
dignitaries in purple velvet under great can- 
opies of satin and embroidery, lesser officials 
with gaudy banners, last of all the miracu- 
lous wafers borne upon a silver service, like 
canvass-back ducks coming in towards the 
end of a feast, by a bishop of most episco- 
pal rotundity, crowned with a mitre of con- 
secrated pasteboard, and along the whole line 
on either side hundreds of orthodox citizens 
in plain black broad-cloth, each having in his 
hand a huge tallow candle that flared in the 
irreverent breeze ;—such was the religious 
part of the procession, while in the van and 
the rear were several regiments of troops, 
cavalry, rifles and regular infantry, not at all 
fierce-looking, but what might be called 
‘‘slap-up,’’ as regards magnificence of uni- 
form—Solomon in all his glory was a mere 
circumstance in comparison—with bands of 
music at proper distances blowing away like 
the gentleman who played the cornet-a-pis- 





ton in M. Jullien’s corps when that wonder- 
ful maestro brought down his baton aplomb 
for the grand crash. Through the crowded 
narrow streets of Brussels they went, mak- 
ing the circuit of the parish, a distance of 
some miles, the police clearing the way so 
that the wafers might have a fair chance, and 
at last came back to the cathedral, the can- 
dies nearly all extinguished and the fat priests 
rather short of breath, when the soldiers pre- 
sented arms again, and the organ blew a great 
blast, and the wafers were locked up for 
twelve months more. I think I have descri- 
bed this affair as nearly as possible as I saw 
it, and though I certainly have no desire to 
say anything that may offend a Catholic rea- 
der, I must declare that it gave me an idea 
of the charlatanry of Romanism that I had 
not expected to get even in Continental Eu- 
rope. I should like to hear a defence of the 
humbug from some intelligent and sincere 
believer of the faith. 


There is a railway from Brussels to Ant- 
werp, passing by Mechlin famous for its lace, 
and travellers may go several hours during 
the day between the two cities. The Bel- 
gian railways are almost perfect in their ap- 
pointments, and the conductors, who sound 
a bugle for the starting of the trains and are 
dressed in astonishing uniforms, are exceed- 
ingly courteous and attentive. We were 
trumpeted off from the Belgian capital one 
fine evening as the beautiful Gothic spire of 
the Hotel de Ville glowed in the sunset, and 
ere nightfall another and more marvellous 
spire still rose up before our wondering vis- 
ion, that of the Antwerp cathedral. It was 
not until the next morning however, when 
the sweet carillon of its hundred bells awoke 
us from slumber, that we saw it in all the 
beauty of its delicate outline. There it was, 
rearing itself towards the sky, up, up, still 
up to the airy region where the lark circles 
in his morning flight ; could that light-soar- 
ing structure be of stone? Well might the 
Emperor Charles V. say it should be preser- 
ved in a case, on which I should wish to 
write, as the French do, upon mirrors and 
crockery, bien fragile. It is my type of the 
graceful, that Antwerp spire, and never till 
it faded from view many miles down the 
“lazy Scheldt,” did I lose sight of it while 
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in the open air, during my sojourn in the 
quaint old city. 

A quaint old city it certainly is, with its 
absurd gables, ‘‘ with a little round button on 
the top” of them, its odd porches, its crook- 
ed streets leading into all manner of laby- 
rinthine perplexities, its remarkable Bourse, 
where in the palmy days of Flemish pros- 
perity the solid men of Antwerp were ac- 
customed to regulate the trade of Europe as 
even now their remote descendants talk 
every day of Consols—and as the stranger 
walks through its wide Palaces, and under 
the shadow of its antiquated warehouses, all 
his reading of it, in history or fiction, comes 
back to him, and it seems to him that it would 
not be at all extraordinary if the characters 
of long ago, real and imaginary, the old bur- 
gomasters of the painters and Quentin Dur- 
ward, should suddenly pop around the near- 
est corner and take off their sombreros in 
passing. Here was, once upon a time, a 
flourishing port, deriving its importance, not 
from kingly residence, but from the industry 
and enterprise of its citizens, seeking to ex- 
tend their trade wherever winds blew and 
waters rolled: and as long as its trade was 
unfettered, and the Scheldt was open to the 
keels of the world, it grew apace ; but it suit- 
ed the purposes of the rulers to shut up this 
river and manacle this trade, in 1648 by the 
Peace of Westphalia, and again in 1814 by 
the Peace of Paris, and Antwerp now merely 
exists, a quiet, slumberous town, exceedingly 
picturesque in the landscape, a cypher in the 
rolls of the Exchange. One of these days, 
perhaps, when affairs shall be better mana- 
ged in Europe, the silence of the city, now 
only interrupted by the musical chimes of 
the cathedral, will be broken by the ring of 
the anvil and the busy hum of commerce, 
and Antwerp will again be numbered among 
the trading capitals of the globe. 

At this moment the glory of Antwerp is 
the memory of Rubens that hangs around 
the place, and the immortal paintings of that 
artist which are kept there. Everything 
speaks of Rubens—his colossal statue stands 
in the open square, just out of the window 
of the principal hotel—the valet-de-place, 
who can not be shaken off by any possibility, 
says Rubens to you in the very first sentence 
and echo faintly catches the sound as it 








falls—the air itself is murmurous of the syl- 
lables. Indeed who would go to Antwerp 
but for Rubens? So the earliest pilgrimage 
we made there was to the little room in which 
two of the greatest of his pictures are at 
present to be seen, passing through the ca- 
thedral on our way. The Descent from the 
Cross and the Elevation of the Cross were 
both formerly hung up in the cathedral where 
everybody might see them, but having been 
recently removed to an adjoining cabinet for 
the purpose of restoration, it has been thought 
expedient to keep them there until the ex- 
pense of this work shall have been made up 
by charging each visitor a guilder to enter. 
I suspect it will be found convenient to keep 
up this little arrangement for some time to 
come. 

It has now been more than two hundred 
years since these paintings came from the 
easel of the artist, and meantime disserta- 
tions have been written about them. Mr. 
Murray in his Hand Book for Northern Ger- 
many has been kind enough to give us Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ opinion of their merits ; and 
whoever will search the libraries for modern 
essays on art, will find a great deal of elab- 
orate criticism and discriminating praise be- 
stowed on each. There is a wonderful power 
in the Descent that copyists are unable to re- 
produce—a savage, I think, might be placed 
before it with a certainty that his natural 
stoicism would give way under the influence 
it exerts. The savage of course would not 
recognise the artistic triumph of represent- 
ing the dead flesh of the Saviour in juxtapo- 
sition with the white linen thrown over it, 
which Sir Joshua says is one of the picture’s 
great points—but he would feel that a dread- 
ful martyrdom had been endured, an immor- 
tal agony, a tremendous anguish, such as hu- 
manity had never known, and that its living 
and passionate conception was there upon 
the canvass. The Elevation is a picture of 
less energy, though it treats the grandest 
theme that ever painter dared to choose ina 
manner to arrest the attention and command 
the reverence of all who look at it, and this 
is the highest encomium one whose know- 
ledge of art is so limited as mine, can pass 
upon it. But the picture which seemed to 
me the master-piece of Rubens I saw else- 
where, in the Museum—the Crucifixion be- 
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tween the Two Thieves. The moment se- 
lected by the painter is just when the fatal 
spear of the Executioner is entering the bory 
of our Lord, and when the grief of those fol- 
lowers who stood at the foot of the cross was 
intensest and most unutterable. The coun- 
tenances of the Virgin and St. John are ex- 
pressive of this grief tempered with a heav- 
enly patience, such as might arise out of the 
depths of their faith in the sufferer as the 
. son of God, while in the tearful beauty of 
the Magdalene’s face is written that horror— 
that despair, which only the snapping asun- 
der of the heart-strings may be thought ade- 
quate to produce. But what can be said of 
the face of the Saviour as there given ? What 
a lofty resignation is there, and yet what a 
present, vivid idea of the most stupendous 
suffering! I confess I never so felt the pow- 
er of painting before, nor knew what pain it 
is capable of exciting. 

The Museum contains many other pictures 
of very rare excellence by the old masters ; 
and a collection recently bequeathed to it by 
Burgomaster Van Estborn, in which will be 
found some of the queerest specimens of im- 
possible perspective in the whole range of 
art. 

Though the cathedral is the most imposing 
church in Antwerp, (and indeed in the whole 
of the Low Countries,) the Church of St. 
Jacques is that favoured of the Antwerp aris- 
tocracy, and by consequence the richest of 
all in its internal decorations. Here Rubens 
was buried, and the sacristan will not permit 
you to pass by the tomb, which is certainly 
very beautiful, with the statues of his two 
wives on either hand, and that of the Virgin 
above the altar, and the fine Holy Family by 
the artist himself on the wall. St. Jacques 
has some exquisite carving in stone upon the 
railing around the altar of one of the chap- 
els, and a sweet, modest little painting, un- 
noticed by Murray, and not pointed out by 
the guides, representing the Saviour conver- 
sing with the two that journeyed to Emmaus. 
This is quite modern and by an artist so lit- 
tle known that nobody in the building could 
tell us his name. 

When we had made the entire tour of 
Antwerp sights, under the charge of our 
friend the valet-de-place, we devoted the re- 





mainder of our time to long rambles around 


the city, along the extensive fortifications and 
the dismantled docks, keeping constantly in 
view the spire of the cathedral as if we could 
not look at it enough. D— will recollect 
how I lay extended on the sloping glacis, in 
the gathering haze of twilight, with my eyes 
fixed on it as a cynosure, and how we both 
marvelled that the citizens could walk across 
the Place Verte with such indifference to its 
grace and beauty. But nuns tripped by with- 
out so much as putting aside a veil, and fat 
women clattered past in wooden shoes who 
never perhaps admired it in their lives—such 
is the effect of familiarity. 
I think both D— and I enjoyed those three 
days of the sixteenth century we knew in 
Antwerp, but an hour was coming when we 
were suddenly to be brought back into the 
nineteenth—a ‘disagreeable hour at all times 
for people who are not sleeping comfortably 
in their beds, being that of daybreak, when 
we gave up the pleasant hospitalities of the 
Hotel St. Antoine for the sloppy deck of a 
Dutch steamer, and after thirty minutes lost 
at the wharf in getting the clumsy thing into 
the stream, began to descend the Scheldt 
with the speed of a Mississippi flat boat. 
The river flows sluggishly through a country 
so flat that we cannot find objects of com- 
parison for it, as “flat as a pancake” does 
not convey any idea-of the great levels 
stretching away on every hand: a dead calm 
at sea, such as the Ancient Mariner beheld, 
when the surface of the deep was covered 
with a greenish slime, comes nearer than any 
thing else I can imagine to its appearance. 
Every hour or so we came upon a Dutch town, 
and stopped to land or take on passengers: 
it was like going through a series of Flem- 
ish views ina gallery ; the bright red houses, 
with their tiled roofs surmounted by the im- 
perturbable stork, that bird so dear to Dutch- 
men and celebrated in the tuneful verses of 
the Dutch muse, the nondescript old women 
who came out with their toddling babies to 
look at the stoomboot, the grave Mynheer 
with his perpetual pipe—all making up a 
curious picture. After a while, the steamer 
came to a stop in the middle of the river, and 
we saw a small boat of the most extraordi- 
nary shape propelled by four oars, put out 
from the shore and crawl towards us. The 
bow seemed to have been constructed with 
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exceeding care, on the principle of greatest 
resistance, and displaced far more water than 
that of a California clipper-ship. A lazy 
flag made an abortive effort to float over the 
stern-sheets; in which sat three Dutch offi- 
cers, each emitting his own little private 
cloud, and apparently wrapped in smoke and 
meditation. It was the Dutch custom house, 
and they were coming on board to make an 
examination of our baggage. So we got out 
our keys and prepared to receive the officers, 
who presently ascended to the deck with 
great deliberation and began their search. 
Commend me forever hereafter to a Dutch 
douane. So much real civility and consid- 
erate politeness in the discharge of a duty 
always unpleasant to the traveller, 1 have 
not seen elsewhere. Nor was the search 
the less thorough for being made in a kindly 
way. Your smuggler would probably have 
had to pay for all his contraband articles as 
certainly as if he had attempted to elude the 
vigilance of the French visite. Every piece 
of baggage was looked into, passed upon 
with a gracious “ yaw” and handed back to 
the porters of the steamer. At length the 
exactions of the customs being satisfied, the 
officers tumbled down again into their grace- 
ful gondola and made for the shore, and the 
last view we had of them recalled to mind a 
very spirited illustration in a copy of Mother 
Goose, which beguiled the days of my child- 
hood, representing the three wise men of 
Gotham going to sea in a bowl. 

Some three or four hours of steaming from 
Antwerp brought us to wider water-courses, 
and we passed from the Scheldt into one of 
those bayous that intersect the delta of the 
Rhine, which we found dotted with the sails 
of luggers and other vessels such as Peter 
the Great might have worked upon when he 
was a ship-carpenter at Saardam. Whatim- 
mense, cumbrous things they were! We 
might fancy one of them making a circum- 
navigation of the globe in a revolution of the 
planet Neptune around the sun. Some of 
them seemed built but yesterday, and their 
great round bows shone with varnish newly 
laid on, and the skipper sat smoking on the 
deck with his fair frau by his side, looking 
the very embodiment of placid self-compla- 
cency. The good ship was bound for Am- 
sterdam, perhaps, a short cruise of six months 
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or thereabouts, and Mynheer was thinking of 
what a fine figure he should cut with his 
brave craft and pretty wife in the Zuyder 
Zee. 

Soon we came to Dort, famous in Protes- 
tant annals for the Synod which once sat 
there; aclean, bright, thriving little town, 
with innumerable wind-mills all around it, 
and a great Gothic tower in the centre, and 
immense rafts along the shore which had 
come down from Switzerland. This was the 
last landing we made in our passage to the 
busy port of Rotterdam, at which we finally 
arrived in little less than ten hours after leav- 
ing Antwerp, the distance being 80 miles. 
To very many persons, and especially the 
lovers of English literature, Rotterdam is 
suggestive of two notable pieces of lyrical 
composition: the one, Hood’s funny little 
thing, in which he ingeniously introduces so 
many rhymes to the name; and the other 
the memorable song, recounting the misad- 
ventures of one of the wealthiest and most 
esteemed merchants of the place in former 
years, a certain Mynheer Von Clam, who 
was whirled in every direction with incon- 
ceivable velocity by a cork leg of very re- 
markable mechanical contrivance. This lat- 
ter ballad has a hold upon the popular fancy 
scarcely less strong than that of the leg in 
question upon its luckless owner, insomuch 
that I distinctly remember, that a friend who 
visited the city some years since assured me 
he hummed it with inexpressible satisfaction 
in the very streets through which Von Clam 
is supposed to have passed, and in the pres- 
ence of the identical lamp post to which he 
clung to stay his rapid pace. Snatches of both 
these lyrics were in my memory, as we effect- 
ed the landing amidst a dense mass of ship- 
ping of all countries, and looked upon the 
tall brick warehouses that lined the quay: 
but I was soon made to forget the legendary 
lore and almost my own personal identity, in 
the clamor of the guides who took us prison- 
ers the moment we set foot onland. A great 
struggle ensued—we fought, as men fight for 
their altars and fires, desperately, but it was 
of little avail—the guides conquered, and we 
were led away captive by a pleasant little 
fellow, who spoke an abundance of English 
and commenced at once his description of 
the town. In vain we tried to break away 
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from him, plunging into dark alleys and the 
thickest crowds, he was forever at our side 
and his narrative suffered no break or inter- 
ruption. So from scene to scene he hurried 
us, the churches, the market place, the 
Hoogstraat, the dam, never stopping a mo- 
ment, crossing every one of the numberless 
bridges which spanned the interminable ca- 
nals, until I expected to see D—, jump over 
one of these structures into the stagnant 
water and be at rest. Three hours of such 
torture was enough. Finding, at the expira- 
tion of that time, a train going off to the 
Hague, we jumped in and bade adieu to the 
town, gaining the victory at last over our tor- 
mentor who had already stated his intention 
of accompanying us the following day in the 
capacity of courier for the continent. 

If this loose record of travel, therefore, 
has little to tell of thy greatness and glory, 
Oh Rotterdam, city of poetic associations, let 
the fault be tenderly regarded by any one of 
thy children who may happen to read it. Yet 
before the tourist shuts up the story of his 
experiences in thy paths, let him pay the 
homage that is due to thy female loveliness. 
The sweetest face that ever beamed under a 
bonnet, (or before one, in accordance with 
the modern style of that head dress,) was 
not more bewitching than that of a daughter 
of Rotterdam, whose beauty for a moment 
shone upon him there and then vanished for- 
ever. It appeared after this wise. We were 
standing before the statue of the great De- 
siderius Erasmus in the Groote Markt, a spot 
devoted to all manner of small sales in edi- 
bles and wearables, and sonorous with the 
cries of Dutch market women, and were ma- 
king the effort to forget the distractions around 
us in the contemplation of this work of art 
and the memories it called up, when sudden- 
ly there stepped along the pavement with as 
little noise as the shadow of a cloud makes 
in passing over flowers, a form statelier than 
the heroines of romance, whose delicate fea- 
tures might have given anew grace to Grecian 
sculpture: lend me your inspiration, Oh Jacob 
Cats! gentle Petrarca of Deutschland, that 
I may write a sonnet to this Hollandese 
Laura! Hollandese she was, for as she gli- 
ded by us, she was conversing with a lady 
companion in the vernacular of the country, 
and one sweet accent, one sweet monosylla- 





ble that came with a lute-like tone from her 
pensive lips, still lingers in my ear— Yaw. 
Happy the man to whom one of these days 
she shall utter that kindly, silvery word in 
response to a certain momentous question ! 

From Rotterdam to the Hague is but a 
short ride of three quarters of an hour upon 
an excellent railway, and we were therefore 
soon at the Hotel Bellevue in the capital of 
Holland. By an unlucky chance, it turned 
out that other great people besides ourselves 
were en route for the Hague that day—the 
young King of Portugal and his suite—and 
had made choice of the Hotel Bellevue for 
lodgings, so that when we arrived the polite 
proprietor came to the door of the carriage 
and was desolated to inform us that we could 
not be furnished with accommodations. 
After a few moments, however, it was ar- 
ranged that we should have his own private 
apartment on the first floor, wherein we were 
immediately installed, and found ourselves so 
comfortable that we would not have exchang- 
ed with his Majesty up stairs. 

The Hague, though of little importance 
commercially, and owing its attractions chief- 
ly to the residence of the Court there, is a 
very interesting City where the stranger 
may pleasantly pass many days. As the old 
town of the Stadtholders, and the seat of 
government of Holland in days when Dutch 
statesmanship baffled the policy of the wisest 
European cabinets, and Dutch ships thun- 
dered with their guns in the Thames, it were 
worth visiting, apart altogether from the 
treasures of art it contains and the glimpse 
of Hollandese refinement it affords. To tell 
of the gallery, where Paul Potter’s famous 
bull commands the admiration of the stran- 
ger, or of the palace of the King, or of the 
ride to Schevening on the sea-side, (if I had 
gone there, as I did not,) would be but to re- 
peat what everybody has read, who has read 
anything of travels in Holland. What im- 
pressed me most of all at the Hague was the 
magnificent Bosch or Wood, so different from 
all my preconceived notions of Dutch orna- 
mental arboriculture—a great park with glo- 
rious depths of shade, and miles of vista 
through overhanging trees unpruned, un- 
trained, following the graceful curves of na- 
ture and waving in a luxuriance that St. 





Cloud or Versailles never yet displayed. It 
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is a place fit for a poet’s musings or a dryad’s 
haunts, and certainly this cannot be said of 
any of the Parisian pleasure-grounds. Of 
the city itself, no other description can be 
given than what has already been attempted 
of cities in Holland, with the remark that 
there is less noise and more elegance :—it is 
intersected by canals from one end to the 
other, over the surface of which there is a 
green scum that effectually hides the water 
from view, and in consequence of so much 
water remaining stagnant in the summer’s 
sun, the city abounds in as many odours as 
Araby, though of a less pleasant character. 
There is to be seen at the Hague, too, what 
is little seen anywhere else in Holland, mil- 
itary show, the King of Holland’s army being 
mostly quartered there. Some twenty or 
thirty companies of them paraded in the park 
during our sojourn at the Bellevue, and it 
was a pretty sight for the sunset strollers, as 
a fine band played the music of Gluck and 
Weber with a force and precision that left 
nothing to be desired. 


Once again in the cars, we whizzed off 


from the Hague over the lengthening levels, 
by Delft and Leyden, where is the famous 
University, and Haarlem and what was once 
the great Haarlem Lake, now completely 
drained, and ere long, looking out of the win- 
dows, saw the spires of Amsterdam. As we 
came into the station house, which looked 
very much like any other well-constructed 
building of the same sort, omnibusses exactly 
similar to those of New York or Richmond 
were waiting to take the passengers to their 
various points of destination in the city, an? 
nothing of the peculiarity we had expected, 
was apparent; but we had proceeded only : 
short distance when we were convinced tha: 
if Rotterdam was odd, Amsterdam was pos- 
itively great fun. Immense houses of well- 
baked brick all out of the perpendicular, some 
leaning over into the street, others slanting 
inwards, rose from the edges of the canals 
to the height of seven or eight stories; am- 
phibious-looking babies tottered on the very 
brink of the water or stood in the middle of 
the narrow lanes which were used as thor- 
oughfares ; here was a splendid shop rich in 
the wares of Paris, there an open cellar with 
a dozen occupants huddled together on the 





steps ; parlour windows draped with embroi- 





dered curtains and set off with rare flowers 
gave evidence of wealth and luxury in a 
structure whose gable end, ornamented at top 
with a beam and pulleys, looked towards the 
ever stagnant pool; everything was singu- 
lar, extraordinary, mirth-provoking. It was 
scarcely to be believed, that in a week from 
the Boulevard des Italiens, we had come to so 
queer a place ; it seemed rather that we had 
reached the antipodes and were surrounded 
by the natives of some remote province of 
China, known only to adventurous traders and 
daring captains of the sea. 

If there is so much, however, to excite the 
risibles and offend the olfactories in Amster- 
dam, there is more to impress the stranger 
with its commercial greatness and the energy 
of its citizens. The price of safety there is 
eternal vigilance; and as nothing but the 
most indomitable enterprise could have reared 
such a town out of the marshes, so nothing 
but continuous watchfalness keeps it from 
being submerged. With every coming in of 
the tide, Amsterdam would be under water, 
but for the wonderful contrivances they have 
for shutting out the ocean, staying the proud 
waves as King Canute could not. It is esti- 
mated that the daily cost of keeping in re- 
pair the dykes, bridges and canals of Am- 
sterdam, amounts to several thousand guil- 
ders, and whatever may be thought of a peo- 
ple, whose capital is thus maintained by a 
daily victory over the sea, in respect of their 
manners and customs, differing as these do 
essentially from the social habitudes of Eng- 
land, France, or America, it must be ac- 
knowledged that they live to some purpose. 
There are people whose lives are spent in 
cardens filled with statuary, whose taste ip 
art is admitted to be perfect, whose word is 
law in the Courts of etiquette, who contri- 
bute far less to the common stock of human 
economy than these phlegmatic dwellers in 
the frog-pond, ridiculous as they may have 
been made by the wit of Voltaire. 

What the immense resources of Holland 
were, two hundred years ago, the stranger 
will be able to judge when he enters that 
imposing palace of stone, than which the 
greatest monarchs of modern times have 
erected nothing more vast or stately, with its 
superb halls rich in sculptured marbles, and 
its great tower rising with strength and sym- 
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metry into the upper air. No one can walk 
through it without an increased respect for 
‘* Holland old and Holland new ;’’ for a fine 
picture by Wappers, which hangs in the Au- 
dience Chamber, shows that the Dutchman 
has not degenerated since the days of Von 
Tromp and De Witt, and perpetuates one of 
the most gallant acts ever performed by man. 
This was the blowing up of his own ship bythe 
heroic Van Speyk in 1831 to prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of the Belgians with whom 
the Hollandese were then at war. They 
keep the memory of Van Speyk fresh in the 
minds of the people as it should be, and in 
the largest church in Amsterdam there is a 
marble monument erected to him near the 
grave of De Ruyter. 

Apropos of churches in Holland—nothing 
can appear more singular than those immense 
Gothic structures, designed for the perfor- 
mance of a worship which appeals chiefly to 
the sense of the beautiful, stripped of every 
adornment and applied to Protestant uses. 
The whole thing seems incongruous ; lofty 
arches whitewashed, stone pavements floored 
over, a row of common benches in front of a 
pulpit carved in the richest manner ; the two 
formulas appear to be contending with each 
other in the temple from which one has been 
excluded. The reaction from the profuse 
decorations which obtained before Luther 
has even given a shabby look to the neces- 
sary church furniture. Perhaps this is re- 
ferable, to some extent, to Dutch taste which 
rejects beauty always. 

There is a great gallery in Amsterdam 
where a splendid collection of the Flemish 
painters is to be seen which no tourist should 
miss. As I am not writing a guide book, 
however, nor a work on the different schools 
of art, I say nothing of its Potters and Rem- 
brandts and Ostades, wonderful as they are ; 
nor need I extend this account of a jaunt 
into the Low Countries any farther than to 
say, that while I would not choose any por- 
tion of them as a residence, I left them with 
a high sense of the thrift, comfort and indus- 
try of the people and of what may be accom- 
plished by a State enjoying the advantages 
of an extended commerce and a pure religion. 


J. R. T. 











THE ISLE OF ZETLAND. 


BY A. B. SEALS. 


Sing me a song in Runic measure, 

And let thy notes be loud and shrill, 
And let that song be fill’d with pleasure, 
For pleasure waits on music still. 


I must cast off the leaden fetter, 

That binds the spirit at its will, 

When I am sad, those strains sound sweeter, 
Then let thy notes be loud and shrill. 


Then strike thy harp to Runic measure, 

The Norsemen e’er were glad to hear it ; 

It made their hearts swell high with pleasure, 
And Briton’s sons knew well to fear it. 


It spoke of Norway’s deeds of valor, 
And Zetland’s ilse prolonged the strain, 
It threw around their homes a halo 
Where harps will never sound again. 


But should a minstrel strike his numbers, 

On those sad isles whence freedom’s fled, 

*T would wake the Norseman from his slumbers, 
To tell you how his fathers bled. 


Those ocean isles! how sad a tale 

Is cherished from their legends old; 
From hill-top, and from mountain vale 
All sing of fearless Ronald bold. 


But Briton’s yoke hath crush’d their might, 
And robbed them of their shining gold ; 
They once were fearless in the fight, 

Alas! they fell with Ronald bold. 


Proud Magnus, from his turrets high, 
Beholds no more the topmast sail, 
And penons waving to the sky, 

And yard-arm bending to the gale. 


Those freighted barks will come no more, 
To bring stern Magnus heaps of gold; 
Their prows have sought another shore, 
And yet their fate is left untold. 


No more the pibroch’s pleasing note 
Is heard in Magnus’ templed hall ; 
No more the lightly veering beat 

Is manned at Magnus’ potent call. 


Fair isle! where pleasure fill’d the throng, 
No more shall banquets heap the board, 
The pibroch’s notes no more prolong 

The festal of the islet lord. 


Those feudal chiefs sleep in the tomb, 
Their waving flags are rent in twain ; 
The British fleet hath sealed their doom, 
Their wealth is wafted o’er the main. 


Columbus, Ga., Sept. 1854. 
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TO MARIA.—A SONNET. 
BY J. W.F. J. 


Tis said a maiden dwells in sweet Kathay, 
Whose breath makes glad the air she breathes upon; 
And round whose form a loveliness alway 
Is floating like a holy robe, and one 
Whose eyes on her have rested, ne’er will know 
Heart bursting sorrow, nor the pangs of woe ; 
But all his life, in an eternal day, 
Will tell of rapture and of sadness gone. 
Like to a glance from her came thine to me, 
_ Bearing upon its light a joy from Aidenn ; 
Because thy spirit loveth Poesie, 
Thou gavest a smile to one who loved thee, maiden; 
A heart-born prayer I give thee in return— 
May thy life’s cup be filled from joy’s own urn! 
Bloomsbury, Va., Oct., 1854. 


Patices of Bow Works. 


Arrasa : a Norwegian and Lapland Tale; or Life and 
Love in Norway. Translated from the German of 
Theodore Miigge, by Edward Joy Morris. Philadel- 
phia. Lindsay and Blakiston. 1854. [From A. Mor- 
ris. 

The author of this handsome work, Theodore Miigge, 
is very popular in Germany, and we gather from the pre- 
face of the translator, Mr. Morris, that “ Afraja” has added 
to his already high reputation. It is astory of the strange 
life of Norway, full of energy, spirit and dramatic point, 
and betraying entire familiarity with the scenes and char- 
acters described by the author. It is unique as a deline- 
ation of the Norwegian coast life, and presents the other 
half of the picture, a portion of which Miss Bremer has 
painted. We think the work cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion. 


Firwitian, a “Spasmodic” tragedy. 
Jones. Redfield. New York. 1854. 


Woodhouse. 


By 7. Percy 
[From James 


The witty author of this clever mosaic work, prefaces 
his tragedy with an explanatory introduction, which is an 
admirable specimen of the genus “ hoax.” The whole work 
is a hoax, and so excellently has the author carried out 
his intention, that even the venerable and astute Black- 
wood was taken in, and thoroughly deceived—in proof of 
which fact we refer to the article on Firmiilian in that 
magazine two or three months since. Who Mr. T. Percy 
Jones is, we cannot say—we mean of course, the gentle- 
man writing under that nom de plume, though perhaps 
nom de guerre would be the better term, inasmuch as the 
author has managed to get into a most amusing critical 
war with his reviewers. How Blackwood or any other 
magazine or journal could have been deceived by this 
witty performance we cannot understand. The work is 
throughout a satire on the present spasmodic school of 
Alexander Smith and others :—and the intention of the 





writer of “ Firmilian’”’ is obviously to cast ridicule upon 
these gentlemen one and ali. If any one who has read 
the critique in Blackwood doubts this, let him go through 
the preface to the tragedy, and he will not have any doubt 
remaining thereafter. The author thanks the gentlemen 
who have abused him for having “ brought him forward,” 
and then proceeds to say that he never would have pub- 
lished the poem if he had not “ conscientiously believed 
it worthy of admiration.” He adds that he is aware that 
some passages are inferior to others, but this he intended : 
and then winds up with the modest observation that he 
“will be very much obliged to any gentleman who will 
make him acquainted with a better’’—poem than Firmil- 
ian. The preface is excellent in its way—the tragedy 
not very striking, though not without admirable lines: 
for some of which we refer the reader to pages 14, l5and 
16. Portions of the book are in intensely bad taste, not 
to say absolutely repulsive and disgusting. 


It is, how- 
ever, the work of a man of ability. 


Tue AnaBasis, or Expedition of Cyrus; and the Memo- 
rabilia of Socrates. Literally translated from the Greek 
of Xenophon. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M. A., M. 
R. 8. L., with a Geographical Commentary by F. W. 
Ainsworth, Esq., F. 8. A., F.R. G.S., F. G. 8S. Lon- 
don. Henry G. Bohn. 1854. [From J. W. Randolph. 


This is one of Mr. Bohn’s myriad of publications and 
is brought out in the uniform style of his “ Classic,” 
“Standard” and other “ Libraries” —carefully edited and 
as accurate as proof reading can make any thing. The 
Anabasis of Xenophon we need not tell the reader, is 
the great work of a great Captain, and stands alone as a 
narrative of the Expedition. The Memorbailia require 
no notice from us:—we respectfully refer the oppo- 
nents of the Temperance movement to page 496 of this 
volume. They will there find the views of Socrates—not 
exactly on the Maine law, but on the general subject. 


Kanzas anD Nespraska: the History, Geographical and 
Physical Characteristics, and Political Position of those 
Territories: an account of the Emigrant Aid Cumpa- 
nies, and directions to emigrants. By Edward E. Hale. 
With an original map from the latest authorities. Bos- 
ton. Phillips, Samson & Co. New York. J.C. Derby. 
1854. [From James Woodhouse. 

A very useful and reliable account of the two new ter- 
ritories which have created so much political agitation in 
their relation with the United States. Mr. Hale’s inten- 
tion seems to be simply a compilation of such plain facts 
connected with the territories, as will assist the emigrant, 
and his volume is apt to be exceedingly useful to this 
class of the community. The map appended is, we be- 
lieve, the first ever drawn. 





IsapeL CaROLLTon: a Personal Retrospect. By Knel- 
ler Glen. Boston. Phillips, Sameon & Co. New 
York. J.C. Derby. 1854.. [From James Woodhouse. 


A domestic story written apparently by a lady, and 
with numerous touches betraying the hand of a skilful 
literary workman, or rather workwoman. The tale flows 
on graceful and easily, as do nearly all the narrations of 
lady-writers, and at times becomes dramatic and striking 
as in the scene describing a conflagration, and the escape 
of the heroine. Much skill is shown in the titles of the 
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chapters: the one in which the scene we refer to occurs, 
is prefaced with “ Mr. Gunnerson’s pipe does him bad 
service, indirectly bringing about my first offer.” The 
volume ends very brightly and pleasantly. 





THe Porticat Works or Joun Mittoy. A New Edi- 
tion with Notes and a Life of the author. By John 
Mitford. Boston. Phillips, Samson & Company. 
New York. James C. Derby. 1854. [From James 
Woodhouse. 

We do not know of « better or more attractive edition 
of Milton than the one before us. The typography is a 
model of excellence, and an octogenarian might read the 
“ Paradise Lost” here, without spectacles. It reminds 
us of the old London edition found in country houses— 
we cannot at the moment recall the edition—with its 
large heavy type and ample margin,—which it is almost 
a pleasure to read without the author’s thought. Messrs. 
Phillips, Samson and Company have done a most accept- 
able service to all lovers of the great bard, and we think 
their admirable edition will have a great sale. Every 
man of taste who loves Milton should possess it. Of the 
critical portion of the text—the labors of Mr. Mitford— 
we need not say much. The coincidences he has collect- 
ed are more curious than valuable. Still they will prob- 
ably be of great interest to many students of Milton, and 
those who do not care for such notes may pass over them. 
The edition before us is in two handsome volumes, the 
first of which contains the “ Paradise Lost””—the second 
Milton’s dramatic pieces, sonnets, etc. Wecommend the 
edition to all. 


THE PaRaBLes or THE New Testament PracricaLly 
Usrotpep. By Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D., 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Ele- 
gantly illustrated. Philadelphia. E. H. Butler & 
Co. 1854. [From J. W. Randolph. 


This very handsome volume is one of that numerous 
class of books which have of late years attracted so much 
‘attention :—we mean the publications in which art is 
called in to illustrate, and the burin of the engraver to 
adorn, the pages of Scripture. We scarcely think this is 
necessary, but do not on that account presume to ques- 
tion the taste of good people everywhere who buy and 
read these volumes. ‘The present work is very handsome 
and tasteful: the engravings are, many of them, exce’- 
lent :—in the frontispiece, however, we would have one 
of the figures changed. Our taste may be considered to: 
prudish, but we would have these particular subjects 
treated with the utmost care. With the exception o/ 
this the volume is in the best taste and will doubt- 
lees become popular. The commertaries of the Rev. 
Mr. Stevens in the parables treated of are luminous and 
valuable. 





THE Ports anp THE Poetry oF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
with an historical introduction; and a brief view oi 
Grecian Philosophers, Orators and Historians. By Abra- 
ham Mills, A. M , author of “ The Literature and the 
Literary Men of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., etc. 
Boston. Phillips, Samson and Company. New York. 
James C. Derby. 1854. [From James Woodhouse. 


Mr. Mills has here given a full and detailed resumé of 
the Greek poetry with which—or the names of the au- 


' lators. 


We suspect that very many literary and cultivated peo- 
ple who are familiar with the names of Hesiod, and Al- 
erus, and Sappho, and Simonides, have in reality very 
little acquaintance with the writings of these poets: we 
confess freely that this is our predicament at least, and we 
are persuaded not of ourselves only. The volume be- 
fore us contains critical and biographical accounts of all 
the poets of any distinction in Grecian literature, with 
extracts from their writings by the most approved trans- 
A reader unacquainted with Greek may derive 
perhaps as accurate a conception of the Greek poesy 
from the volume, as is possible under the circumstances. 
It is true that all the life and flavor, so to speak, of the 
grand lyrics of Sappho and Alcweus evaporates in the 
translation, but this is unavoidable. We cordially com- 
mend Mr. Mills’ volume to all lovers of the Grecian dra- 
matic, lyric, and pastoral poetry, and to every admirer of 
her historians and orators. 


Tur Scour: or the Black Riders of Congaree. By W. 
Gilmore Simms. New York: Redfield. 1854. 

In a late notice of the “ Partisan’? we had occasion to 
speak of this handsome edition of Mr. Simms’ works. 
The present volume is brought out in uniform style with 
the “ Partisan” and prefaced as before by the admirable 
illustrations of Mr. Darley. The “Scout” is one of Mr. 
Simins’ best and most spirited performances, and will be 
read with new interest in its present attractive form. 

We wish that all our American “standard authors” 
would adopt the plan of Mr. Irving, Mr. Kennedy, and 
Mr. Simms, and give to the world a complete and care- 
fully revised edition of the volumes upon which their fame 
must rest. In the majority of instances the volumes get 
out of print, or only exist in dusty boards, which the 
present picture-and-gilt-loving generation turn away from. 
With these revised editions their fame, we assure them, 
commences another lease. 





Tue TENNESSEEAN ABROAD: or Letters from Europe, 
Asia and Africa. By Randal W. MacGavock, A, M., 
LL.B., a member of the Nashville bar. New York. 
Redfield. 1854. 


This work is scarcely as good as the title—which is ad- 
mirable—would seem to indicate. Mr. MacGavock sees 
a great many thinge and tells about them all, but in a inan- 
ner wholly destitute of originality and not seldom disfig- 
ured by the periection of commonplace. We need only 
say, in support of this assertion, that the author describes 
the sensations of the traveller in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ene as “ peculiar and agreeable”’—afier reading which 
we confess to having deliberately closed the volume with 
a fixed and unalterable determination never again to open 
it under any circumstances whatever. Perhaps there is 
something worthy of attentionin the volume, but we have 
not discovered it. 





Memoirs or CeLeBratep Cuaracters. By Alphonse 
de Lamartine, author of “ History of the Girondists,” 
etc., etc. In two volumes. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


While we have no sort of liking for M. Alphonse de 
Lamartine in his réle of autobiographical romance wri- 
ter, and cannot endure his “ Confidences,” his “ Rapha- 
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still confess to a very great admiration of this writer’s 
powers of characterization, and personal delineation ot 
historical celebrities. His sketch of Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton in the present volumes, is one of the most ad- 
mirable pieces of historical portraiture we have ever met 
with; and if he takes a somewhat French view of the 
subject we cannot complain—perhaps the fact adds to 
the value of the strangely entertaining theme. But 
nearly all the portraits in the volume are equally excel- 
lent—of Socrates, Heloise and Palissy for instance. The 
author’s vivid and striking genius for characterization 
shines in them all. We are sorry that he ever coinmits 
the mistake of turning his pen to other themes. In this 
department, we repeat, he is facile princeps, and stands 
alone among French writers—even before Michelet and 
Thiers. A brief consideration of his chief works will 
establish satisfactorily in the reader's mind the truth oi 
what we state. It will be found that M. de Lamartine is 
eminently successful whenever he touches upon charac- 


terization—his History of the Provisional Government vu! 


February, is perhaps the best instance of his powers. 
The present volumes are not unworthy to rank with that 
excellent piece of historical portraiture .—they will amply 


repay perusal, and we need not commend them to our 


readers. 





A Practicat axp ComMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, contain- 
ing definitions of terms and rules of operations with 
numerous examples; the whole forming a complete 

B 

Gerardus Beekman Docharty, LL.D. Professor of 

Mathematics in the New York Free Academy, and au- 

New York. 


treatise for the use of Schools and Academies. 


thor of “The Institutes of Algebra.” 
Harper & Brothers. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


We have copied the title-page of Professor lJocharty’s 
volume verbatim et literatim, as the best indication of the 
contents and aim of the work. As far as we have exam- 
ined it, it seems to be a very full, complete and accurate 
manual. It is in the best type of Harper & Brothers in 


the school book Department. 





Harper’s GAZETTEER OF THE WoRLD. Nos. [V., V., VI 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 1854. [From A 
Morris. 


We have spoken already of this excellent Gazetteer. 
It is not too much to say that it is the best in the world 
The best Gazetteer, like the best Dictionary, is obvious- 
lyother things being equal—the latest published. The 
present work is one which has, we are assured, been long 
in preparation; and we find everywhere, evidences of 
thorough care, and great skill. It embraces thousands of 
places never before “ set down in the books,” and cannot 
fail to become the standard work in its department. It 
has reached its sixth number. 





Lives or THE QuEENs OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE Nor- 
Man Conquest. By Mrs. Matthew Hale. Philadel- 
phia. Blanchard and Lea. 1854. [From G. M. 
West. 


A carefully considered and valuable work upon a sub- 
Ject little known, and treated of in few histories. We 
confess to some surprise at the quantity of documentary 
anthority collected by Mrs. Hale:—we could not have 


believed that even the British Museum contained mate- 
rial for so full and interesting avolume. The Queens be- 
fore the Conquest are regularly taken up, and the most 
trifling events in their lives detailed upon irrefragable au- 
thority. We have here the histories of those wonderful 
Gueneveres, the queens of Arthur, who figure so promi- 
nently in ballad story ; and the authentic history of the 
great Lord of Camelot also—his last battle, and death, 
and character. We have seldom met with a work of 
equal interest and value. If possible we shall return 
to it. 





Tue Crinker Manuscripts. Some passages in the 
life of Geoffrey Clinker, Esq. Written by himself. 
Richmond. Macfarlane and Fergusson. 1854. 


This genial little tale appeared, as our readers are 
aware, in the last number of the Messenger. It has been 
republished in book—or pamphlet—forim, in a very neat 
and tasteful style. Of the merits of the tale our readers 
have already judged :—or if they have failed to do so, 
have missed passing a most agreeable and pleasant hour. 
it is full of quiet touches, and genial, sunny groupings 
which leave a most pleasing impression on the mind. 
We commend it in its present form to all our readers. 

One or two errors in the first publication, and a slight 
anachronism, are corrected, we observe, in the copy be- 
fore us. 





Dona Branca OF Navarre. An Historical Romance. 
By Den Francisco Navarro Villosiada. New York. 
T. L. Magagnos & Co. 1854. [From J. W. Ran- 
dolph. 


Seftor Don Francisco Navarro Villoslada—may he live 
a thousand years!—is said to be one of the most excel- 
lent writers in Spain, and to enjoy a very high reputation 
among his countrymen. A press of engagements has 
prevented us from reading “ Dona Blanca,” which is said 
to be his finest production. It is brought out in very 
handsome style by Magagnos & Co., who seem to be 
compatriots of the author to judge from the name. 

We think we can promise our readers a fine chivalric 
tale in ** Dona Blanca” and not a catchpenny, “ thrilling 
romance.” The story, from the hasty examination we 
have been able to give it, appears exceedingly entertain- 
ing. 


















































Hea.tuy Sxin: a Popular Treatise on the Skin and 
Hair, their Preservation and Management. By £ras- 
mus Wilson, F. R. 8. Second American from the 
fourth London edition. With illustrations. Philadel- 
phia. Blanchard & Lee. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


The important subject of the skin, and the means of 
preserving it and the hair in a healthy state are treated of 
at length in this volume. We have been much interested 
in the account given of the changes which frequently take 
place in the color of the hair from fright, sorrow, or vio- 
lent emotion of any description. It is one of the most 
curious subjects connected with physiology, and will am- 
ply repay attention. The work is from the pen of a well- 
known physiologist and enjoys a high reputation in Lon- 
don, where, as will be seen from the title-page, given above, 
it has run through four editions. The subjects are illus- 
trated with excellent diagrams. 
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Lire’s Lesson. A Tale. New York. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1854. 


This entertaining volume has a certain originality and 
freshness about it which is very striking. Evidently 
written by a lady, and never, or scarcely ever rising above 
the level of everyday events, it is just the book to please 
that class of readers who prefer the details of social life 
to the glitter of romance. The style is singular, and we 
scarcely know how to describe it: perhaps we may con- 
vey our meaning in a measure by saying that it strikes 
upon the ear like the short sentences of a taciturn man, 
interested in his subject and speaking continuously, The 
picture of Nannie’s and Peyton’s flirtation is exceedingly 
pleasant and true to nature. 

We cannot imagine who the author of this entertaining 
volume can be; but we are sure it does not come from an 
unpractised pen. We have received it from Mr. Morris. 





Tue Synonymes oF THE New Testament. By Rich- 
ard Cheveniz Trench, B. D., author of “ The Study of 
Words” and “ The Lessons in Proverbs.”” New York. 
Redfield. [From J. Woodhouse. 


Mr. French’s former works on Words and Proverbs, 
have earned for him a well deserved popularity. These 
works were the fruits of great learning, and the author’s 
style was such as could but attract and win admiration. 
His present effort, though it must necessarily be much 
more restricted in its circulation, will be acceptable to 
students of the New Testament. The writer has contri- 
ved to throw around a subject somewhat trite, the graces 
of an enlivening style. His book will be sought after and 
read with profit. 


Tue Lost Hesmess. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia. T.B. Peterson. 1854. 


We have received this novel from Mr. J. R. Holbrook, 
and though we have not had time to look at it, suppose 
it is quite as good as the other works of the authoress. 


In.usTRaTions OF Genius. By Henry Giles. Boston. 
Ticknor & Fields. 1854. [From A. Morris. 


Mr. Henry Giles is one of the sprightliest essayists and 
reviewers of the present day. His present charming vol- 
ume will meet with many admirers, who will devour with 
avidity every thing this writer puts forth. The book is 
published in the Ticknor style. 


MaGazineEs anp REVIEWS. 


We have received from Mr. Woodhouse, the London, 
Edinburg,and Westminister Quarterly Reviews, together 
with Blackwood, The Quarterlies are of average merit 
Blackwood more entertaining we think than usual. The 
Westminister contains a temperate resumé of the sub- 
stance of the “Types of Mankind” and discusses that 
volume with more justice than we had reason to expect. 
The reviewer concludes by saying that the volume—the 
“ Types of Mankind” —is nothing more than the “ Diver- 
sity brief” put forth by the advocates on that side of the 
question, and very far from conclusive. This for the 
Westminster is quite respectable. 


We have also received Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 


History or Cusa, or Notes of a Traveller in the Trop- 
ics: being a political, historical, and statistical account 
of the island, from its first discovery to the present time. 
By Maturin Ul. Ballou. Illustrated. Boston. Phil- 
lips, Samson & Co. New York. J.C. Derby. Phil- 
adelphia. Lippincott, Grambo and Company. 1854. 
[From James Woodhouse. 


The interest felt far and wide on the subject of the Is- 
land of Cuba, at the present juncture of affairs, will cause 
this volume to be extensively read. Mr. Ballou has gone 
over a great deal of ground, and has presented the salient 
points of Cuban life and history in a neat and attractive 
manner. The historical details are of much interest, and 
the sketches of Cuban manners, the cigar smoking pro- 
pensities of the ladies, and the insoucianis habitudes of 
the Spanish population, will be read with interest and in- 
struction. The reader will have obtained a very clear 
and connected view of the history of the Island while 
simply amusing himself: and this is the utmost which 
any reader can desire. The volume contains numerous 
wood cuts of average merit. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor of the Messenger takes the present occasion 
to thank correspondents for many valuable communica- 
tions, and to briefly say why many of these manuscripts 
have not appeared in the pages of the work. Some of 
these contributions were much tov long, others of a polit- 
ical or religious character, others again relating to sub- 
jects which the editor saw no reason or propriety at the 
time in discussing. It is almost certain that some of his 
correspondents have been offended by the exclusion of 
their articles—this, however, he can only regret. The 
duty of selecting for a literary journal from a mass of con- 
tributions, is necessarily an invidious task, and yet the 
duty must be performed, if the editor has a proper regard 
for the character of the work, and the wishes of his read- 
ers. 

The editor would, therefore, again return his most cor- 
dial thanks to his numerous correspondents, especially to 
the fairer portion. It is more than ever difficulty to deal 
with MSS. from this latter source, from the peculiarity 
of their subjects, and especially when there is no possible 
fault to be found with the literary execution of the arti- 
cles. 

All MSS. will be returned promptly, if not used—with 
the exception of those which are anonymous. These are 
necessarily retained in the absence of any address. 

Communications relating to the history, topography, 
and manners of Virginia are invited. Articles of this des- 
cription, such as the Messenger once contained in large 
measure, will be most acceptable. They may be made both 
valuable and entertaining :—and since the discontinuance 
of Mr. Maxwell’s interesting “ Register,” the Messenger 
would seem to be the proper receptacle of such papers. 
It may be of interest to our contributors to know that the 
magazine is addressed to a regularly increasing number 
of readers, and that the subscribers to the work are of the 
most cultivated portions of the community: such as the 
best minds would select for auditors. 





which is as usual crowded with valuable information. 








